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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Toe eternal problem of Reparations which bewilders, 
mystifies, and exasperates an ever-increasing number of 
> Britons—and which is apparently insoluble 
fete » —is of itself as simple as ABC once we 
grasp its origin. It was not born of the 

Treaty of Versailles, as many Newspapers and most Respon- 
sible Statesmen assume, nor does it appertain to the Armistice 
signed on November 11, 1918. It may be traced to some 
prior date, and its birthplace was unquestionably Downing 
Street, where for some reason, or reasons, hitherto undis- 
closed, it was decided by the Government of the day, of 
which Mr. Lloyd George was the Prime Minister and Auto- 
erat, that Great Britain rather than Germany should bear 
the main financial burdens of the Great War, although 
Germany was the guilty aggressor and Britain’s only offence 
had consisted in upholding Civilization when it was attacked 
by Kultur. We could understand such a policy commending 
itself to any German Government. We have no illusions 
whatsoever as to the treatment this country would have 
received had Germany won the War and dictated the Peace. 
But frankly we have never been able to understand how 
any British Government reached the suicidal conclusion 
that the innocent British taxpayer rather than his criminal 
German assailant was the fit and proper person to be penal- 
ized for the latter’s offence. Nor have we succeeded in 
obtaining any semblance of an explanation as to why the 
Lloyd George Government formed a conclusion at once so 
incomprehensible and so imbecile. To some of our readers 
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the affair is so stupefying that even six years afterwards they 
are unable to realize it. They cannot believe that even 
Mr. Lloyd George—nowadays a much discounted Politician 
—could have perpetrated an action indistinguishable from 
treachery and one quite unexampled in the history of this 
or of any other country. Unfortunately there is no room 
for any shade of a shadow of doubt on the facts which are 
clearer than the noonday sun, though the mystery of the 
British Government’s decision “‘to make England pay” is 
deepened by the obviously greater ability of Germany to 
** foot the bill,” seeing that her soil had remained virtually 
intact throughout the War which she had succeeded in 
fighting abroad. She was consequently relatively richer, 
vis-a-vis the Allied Powers in 1918, than she had been in 
1914, when her superior wealth, as compared, e.g., with that 
of Great Britain, had been established so decisively by 
- German authority as to leave no loophole of doubt as to 
our inferiority. Why then did Mr. Lloyd George elect to 
relieve Germany of her liability for our war costs in a struggle 
forced on us, and which our Government was, as the diplo- 
matic documents demonstrate, morbidly anxious to avoid? 


WE don’t know. We can’t guess, nor have we ever met 
with any plausible explanation. The Prime Minister of 

that day, though now a man of comparative 
Why indood? leisure io pe prolific with tongue and 
pen, and ever ready to take offence at any reflection on, 
or departure from, any of his policies, has remained strangely 
and significantly silent on what is by far the most important 
event in his career, and the one that as time passes, without 
any defence being vouchsafed, may cause his name hereafter 
to be among the most execrated in our annals—when there 
is no longer a gigantic Press apparatus engaged in blowing 
his trumpet and covering up his tracks. He can fool all 
the people for some time and some people for all time, but 
he cannot fool all the people for all the time. 


WHEN did the Prime Minister of the day decide that Britain 
must pay her own War Costs? We cannot say to a day, 


ay, 
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but there is convincing evidence that it was no improvisa- 
tion. General Smuts—whose pro-German proclivities have 

> been conspicuous of late years, and who is in 
When high favour with Germans and pro-Germans— 
as a Member of the Lloyd George War Cabinet, made a 
series of speeches in Glasgow in the spring of 1918—six 
months before the Armistice—which read as though designed 
to pave the way to the subsequent Defeatism which inspired 
Allied and Associated Statesmanship the moment the Allied 
and Associated Armies had won the War. In terms, General 
§muts declared that victory was not our objective, and that 
nothing was further from British thoughts—meaning, no 
doubt, Boer thoughts, or Welsh thoughts—than to claim 
any indemnity. In the overwhelming anxieties of that time 
the public took little note of any speeches, and General 
Smuts’ Glasgow eloquence made comparatively small stir, 
though it alarmed the few who already suspected Lloyd- — 
Georgeism—having discovered that the real man was vastly 
different from the legendary hero invented by the News- 
paper magnates, who were booming him then as they have 
boomed him ever since. It is vital that our readers should 
once and for all master the stupendous fact—which has 
paralysed British policy from that day to this—that six 
years ago—without holding any inquiry whatsoever as to 
Germany’s resources or taxable capacity Downing Street 
gratuitously decided that Great Britain should forgo all 
claim to War Costs. In other words, the financial burden 
of this iniquity was to be transferred from German to British 
shoulders)5 Why? You may well ask, but you will get 
no answer either from Mr. Lloyd George or from any of his 
henchmen. The question is studiously ignored because it 
cannot be answered. There is no defence to the indefensible 
just as there is no explanation of the inexplicable. President 
Wilson became a convenient whipping boy for every Lloyd- 
Georgeian blunder, and Coalitionists would like us to debit 
their catastrophic folly to the Wilsonian account, but, as 
we shall see, this cock won’t fight. 
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WE have never pretended to admire the Peace Conferencg 
performances of President Wilson, which inflicted immenge 
. , . and irremediable injury on the Allied cause, 

a Whipping byt common fairness—not to say common 

y . . 

decency—constrains us to recognize that 

President Wilson had relatively little responsibility for the 
insensate decision of the British Government—arrived at 
many months before the Armistice—to make Great Britain 
pay her own War Costs. It is true that American jealousy 
of Great Britain was peculiarly active in 1918, and that 
Washington Politicians dreaded nothing so much as that 
the British Empire should emerge too strong from the 
conflict, but by the very principles of “ self-determination” 
of which President Wilson was the apostle, Downing Street, 
and not the White House, controlled British policy. British 
statesmanship was as completely master in its own house 
as American statesmanship in the United States—rather 
more so, as the event proved. If our Government knew 
anything, it must have known that next to beating Ger 
many, American Politicians were keen on crippling John 
Bull as a post-war commercial competitor; also that the 
obvious way of achieving that amiable object was to load 
us with the lion’s share of War Costs. But this could only 
be done with our consent. President Wilson was, through 
various agencies—e.g. the Reading Mission in U.S.A. and 
the House Mission in London—in close touch with Downing 
Street throughout 1918. Was he aware that Mr. Lloyd 
George was already scheming to spare Germany any lie 
bility for our war expenditure ? We don’t know, and have 
had no means of verifying, but we should not be surprised, 
as not a few persons in London suspected what was in the 
wind. Moreover, General Smuts had given the world 4 
tolerably broad hint. Be that so or not, during the negotia- 
tions preceding the Armistice the American President took 
it upon himself to propose to his European Associates— 
whom he steadily refused to term “ Allies,” or in some 
respects to treat as Allies—that no claim should be made 
on Germany except for direct damage, cryptically defined 
as “damage done to the civilian population of the Allies 
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and to their property by the aggression of Germany by 
land and by sea, and from the air.’’ As an American states- 
man and trustee of American interests, the President was 
entitled to safeguard those interests in any manner that 
gemed good to him, e.g. by inviting the Allies to make 
any sacrifices that would assist the United States. But 
the Allied Governments enjoyed a corresponding duty, 
right, and obligation to protect Allied interests against any 
rational or injurious American demands. It was for the 
Associate to ask for anything he fancied as for the Allies 
to refuse anything they feared. 


Ir is not difficult to understand, not that any American ever 
explained, why President Wilson was anxious to prevent 

the Allies after winning the war from mulcting 
Authors of } = the losers in any of their costs. Shrewd 
Booby-trap observers returning from Washington had 

warned us that the American political world 
was alarmed at the prestige of Great Britain and her 
Dominions and would grasp any opportunity of giving us 
a set-back. Of this we make no complaint. We have 
log since ceased to sentimentalize on Anglo-American 
telations. We leave the Sob Stuff to the Pilgrims Society, 
the English-Speaking Union, the Spectator, the Round 
Table, and other specialists in that commodity. It is the 
business of American statesmanship to further American 
interests, which they usually do with a single eye to the 
main chance, though they not infrequently deceive foreigners 
who wish to be deceived by enveloping their action in a fog 
of flapdoodle which is only taken seriously in London, 
President Wilson was pre-eminent as an artist of resounding 
phrases, few of which, however, were allowed to deflect 
American action unless the United States stood to score as 
in a commercial sense she would gain from such dicta as 
“Peace Without Victory ” if it were interpreted to prevent 
any other belligerent from getting too much. Englishmen 
have no quarrel whatsoever with the Washington Govern- 
ment’s desire to filch from us any spoils of victory for the 
benefit of U.S.A., and fully understand President Wilson’s 
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eagerness to preserve a balance of power between victorious 
Britain and defeated Germany. Our quarrel is exclusively 
with our own Government, which walked into a transparent 
Booby-trap—when it consented to waive the British tax. 
payer’s claim for War Costs on the suggestion of the American 
President. What makes the episode yet more curious, and 
even sinister in the stupidity shown by Downing Street, is 
the fact that it was our own Government that had prompted 
this particular Booby-trap by its predetermination— 
months before President Wilson mentioned the matter— 
that wealthy, intact, untaxed, debtless Germany should 
escape all payment of the winners’ War Costs, though the 
whole world knew that were the boot on the other leg and 
Germany victorious, the losers would not only be compelled 
to pay the entire costs of the winners but swingeing indem- 
nities to boot, enforced by the occupation of Allied territories 
and the enslavement of the Allied population. 


HAVE any body of public men, on any theory of Democracy, 
any mandate to do what Mr. Lloyd George did in promising 

President Wilson, during the pre-Armistice 
RED. negotiations, that Reparations should be con- 
fined to direct damage to the exclusion of War Costs? 
This American blow was primarily aimed at Great Britain, 
who was naturally more concerned in costs than in com- 
pensation for other war losses. That the British Premier 
knew he was doing wrong in making this ruinous concession 
is clear from his conduct. He dared not confess to the 
country that trusted him and whose vital interests he 
betrayed what he had done—the matter was concealed 
from Parliament at the time as from the public, which had 
so little inkling of what had been done that within a few 
weeks of the Armistice the Coalition Government was 
actually able to obtain a record majority on a programme 
of making Germany pay the very War Costs which Downing 
Street had pledged itself to the White House to not 80 
much as ask for. That is the plain unvarnished story of this 
tragic affair which our popular Press have never helped 
our people to understand because it would have destroyed 
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the Lloyd George Legend, which was the corner stone of 
the great newspaper stunt. There is no need for us to 
labour the official documents that corroborate this painful 
story of Coalition treachery because, though he has never 
dared to breathe a word—so far as we are aware—to any 
British audience, the Coalition Prime Minister himself 
blurted out the whole business—indeed boasted of it—to 
the German Delegation that came to London in the spring 
of 1921 to one of those interminable Conferences on Repara- 
tions at which Mr. Lloyd George was usually prepared to 
give away something more. On this occasion he gave 
himself away by informing the Germans (March 3, 1921) 
that the Allies had not asked for any War Costs : 


“We are not asking for the costs of the war. Notapenny. Nota penny. 

.. We have . . . dgliberately, in the Treaty of Versailles, not asked Germany 

to pay one single paper mark for the cost incurred by the Alliéd Countries in 
defending themselves in the War.”—Q.E.D. 


WE have recalled elementary facts—at the risk of wearying 
those of our readers to whom they are already familiar— 
4 because they are fundamental and alone 

a i explain the great Reparations Mystery with 
all its ramifications, including the prodigious 

propaganda “‘made in London” on behalf of “ starving 
Germany,” who is ex hypothesi too poor to compensate the 
neighbours she assailed ten years ago. This fable was an 
afterthought developed after the Armistice in order to 
justify the action of the British Government in abandoning 
our claim upon Germany. Nothing can palliate that crime 
against this country, which was aggravated by the circum- 
stance that at the time Mr. Lloyd George swallowed 
President Wilson’s suggestion, Great Britain was actually 
indebted to the United States in the gigantic sum of about 
£12,000,000,000—i.e. 50 per cent. more than our total 
National Debt before the war. Our American obligations 
were contracted in the common cause of Civilization on 
behalf of our invaded Allies fighting for their very lives. 
The whole sum had been expended in the United States 
to the benefit of American Capital and Labour. The British 
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public, who are systematically kept in the dark concerning 
all things that really matter, though fobbed off with any 
amount of information on the immaterial, have never been 
allowed to know the terms on which this American Loan 
was contracted nor whether we got our money’s worth, 
Lord Reading, who had been taken off the Bench on 
account of his supposed financial acumen, was responsible 
for its negotiation. His capacity in a transaction that 
eventually ended in disaster has necessarily been called in 
question. He assented to onerous not to say oppressive 
terms—placing British credit and even British solvency at 
the mercy of his hard bargainers of Washington. We have 
not joined in the campaign against the ex-Lord Chief 
Justice’s conduct because we have always supposed that 
Lord Reading said to himself in assenting to American 
conditions: “If these terms amuse the Americans they 
won’t hurt us. In any case the burden of this Loan 
cannot fall on Great Britain—if we lost the war the Germans 
would drain us dry and there would be nothing wherewith 
to pay the Americans. When the Allies win the war the 
American Debt will of course be transferred from Great 
Britain to Germany.” That is the only conceivable defence 
or explanation of Lord Reading’s financial operations. 


Wuat Mr. Lloyd George is called upon to tell the nation 
whose interests he so wantonly sacrificed is how it came to 
‘ pass, when President Wilson made his crip- 
avin the —_ pling proposal concerning war costs, that the 
British Government made no effort to bring 

our American Debt into the account. If for some ulterior 
object ‘the Washington Government was so solicitous to 
spare German pockets nothing would have been easier 
than for our Government to do a deal with the President 
either on the lines of passing on this liability to Germany— 
to be subsequently remitted by the United States if desired 
—or of excluding that debt from our waiver of our claim 
to war costs. It was vastly cool of President Wilson to 
suggest to an American debtor to forgo debts due to that 
debtor. But no words either Parliamentary or otherwise, 
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polite or impolite, can adequately stigmatize the per- 
formance of Downing Street in capitulating to President 
Wilson’s proposition and putting this country in the hopeless 

ition of having to pay what she owed while receiving 
none of her dues. The Lloyd-Georgeian policy is rendered 
all the more shameless by the concealment of these pledges 
from the British people, who were fed with falsehoods into 
imagining that the chief preoccupation of the Coalition was 
to make Germany pay British war costs. The “‘ coupon” 
victory, between the Armistice and the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, was notoriously based on this programme. There 
was not a whisper from any Ministerial quarter that the 
pass had already been sold to the Americans for something 
less than a mess of pottage. Indeed it had been willingly 
and eagerly sold—why, we cannot say, and have never 
been able to guess. The secret remains locked in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s bosom. Conceivably he may confide it to 
the Hearst Press. Or failing the ex-Premier some other 
* First-class brain” might usefully apply itself to clearing 
up the mystery. 


Ir is anything but an edifying story, and will be a source 
of keen speculation to the future historian. He will marvel 
J at the decision of over-taxed, heavily in- 
spathing but debted, impoverished John Bull to waive all 
claim for war costs against so rich, powerful 

and scatheless an aggressor as Germany, who was thereby 
enabled to renew her attack on Civilization within a couple 
of decades. The historian will be able to appreciate what 
should have been obvious to contemporary statesmen, 
viz. that the policy of crying quits and “letting bygones be 
bygones ’’ makes for anything but peace. On the contrary, 
it is to put a premium on war, to inflict its main burdens 
on the innocent victims, and to exempt the guilty parties so 
faras possible. That is to teach the world that after all war 
is not so very wicked, however wanton and hideously 
waged, and that all we need do once the frightful ordeal is 
over is to “forgive and forget.’ But one-sided oblivious- 
ness is a dangerous game, as in the present instance. Germany 
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neither forgives nor forgets; the last thing she ever meant 
to do was to sit down under any defeat she saw a reasonable 
chance of retrieving. The single hope of enduring peace 
was to impose such terms as would convince Prussianized 
Germany—this phrase contains the key to the problem— 
that aggression was no longer a practical or paying pro- 
position. This could easily have been done at the close of 
1918, when the majority of Germans were under the dominion 
of defeat and would have jumped at any opportunity of 
settling down as useful, industrious, and efficient members of 
the European system—innocuous to their neighbours. It 
would have necessarily involved the reconstructive policy 
of de-Prussianizing Germany. Unfortunately neither Wales 
nor Washington contained statesmanship with any glimmer- 
ing of Prussian psychology, or the faintest conception of the 
Pan-German problem. Professional diplomacy was con- 
temptuously discarded—it was rated beneath professional 
strategy—and the Peace Makers mainly consisted of Plat- 
form Orators, Phrase-Mongers, Prigs, Pedants, Highbrows 
and International Financiers and other Axe-Grinders who 
made the appalling quagmire in which Europe is still 
floundering and which it now looks as though she could 
scarcely emerge from in time for the next war, the train 
for which was laid by the American President and the 
British Prime Minister of the day—the Siamese Twins of 
Defeatism. 


Amone the worst evils of the unspeakable decision of 
Downing Street in 1918, viz. to treat war costs as “‘ a wash 
i out,” was the unhappy quarrel with France, 
a whom from that hour to this Mr. Lloyd 
George and Co. have pursued with malignant 

fidelity. We have always thought, and have frankly told 
Frenchmen, that they were mistaken in accepting the 
Wilsonian policy of remitting war costs, though we fully 
understand why they did so. France having been invaded 
and devastated was obviously more interested in Reparations 
for actual damage than in any other element. The American 
plan was designed to worsen Great Britain’s position while 
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seeming to improve that of France—the less Germany paid 
in costs the more there should be for Reparations. Never- 
theless, this programme has worked badly, for France, by 
enabling mischief-makers to endanger the Entente and 
drive our two countries into opposite camps. This has 
been Mr. Lloyd George’s game. Having cut off his own tail 
—or rather Great Britain’s tail—he tried to persuade France 
to cut off hers. As Great Britain was forgoing costs, France 
should sacrifice Reparations, and as we saw year by year, at 
Conference after Conference, and at Casino after Casino, 
the Reparations Bill was steadily whittled away on one 
pretext or another, and always at the expense of France, 
whose Prime Ministers were only too easily hypnotized by the 
Welsh Syren until the advent of Monsieur Poincaré—a 
calm, phlegmatic, tenacious Alsatian upon whom all blan- 
dishments were wasted. The incoming French Prime 
Minister knew that it was death to France to follow the 
lead of Mr. Lloyd George, with whom the policy of “‘ sparing ” 
Germany at the expense of the Allies had become a mono- 
mania. Incidentally Monsieur Poincaré realized the mess 
into which his Welsh antagonist had got himself among his 
own compatriots by his disingenuousness in pretending to 
“search German pockets ’” when his commitments confined 
him to emptying British pockets. In a word, the French 
statesman had found out the Wizard. The latter retaliated 
with a venomous campaign in the Hearst Anglophobe 
Press which appreciably increased Monsieur Poincaré’s 
reputation in both hemispheres. Mr. Lloyd George hates 
France with a deadly hatred mainly because she cannot 
afford to forgo Reparations and by her refusal exposes the 
ineptitude of his own conduct in waiving costs. If only 
France would be “reasonable” and copy us by crying 
“Quits” our pro-German Coalitioners could plausibly say : 
“We told you so—we always maintained that Germany was 
too poor to pay, and now at last even the grasping French 
are compelled to agree with us’’—another triumph for 
“First-class brains.” 
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Anp so the wretched game ‘of cross purposes continues, 
France remains amazed at the folly of British Governmentg 
in saddling British taxpayers with crushing 
burdens for the benefit of Germany, and 
seeks every conceivable and inconceivable 
explanation of the enigma without finding the semblance 
of a solution. Great Britain, on her side, is encouraged by 
‘“* Responsible Statesmen ”’ of all Parties, and their mouth- 
pieces in the Press, to regard France as demented in refusing 
to follow our beneficent and “‘ broad-minded ”’ example. It 
must, however, be admitted that among those tendering this 
lofty and disinterested advice to benighted Frenchmen there 
is not a single individual who ever makes a remark either 
with tongue or pen, indicating the least knowledge of German 
psychology. Neither Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. McKenna, Sir John Simon, Lord Curzon, Lord 
Beaverbrook, nor Press men generally—with a few conspicuous 
exceptions—have any weakness in this direction. In their 
eyes a German is substantially the same as an Englishman, 
and should be treated as such. Our Bourbons learn nothing 
and forget nothing. It was this attitude on this side of the 
North Sea that made the Great War possible. Until August 
1914 we were told by practically all the political pundits 
that an Anglo-German war was “unthinkable,” for the 
simple and sufficient reason that Germany wanted war as 
little as we did; therefore all we need do was to “ trust the 
Kaiser—Queen Victoria’s devoted grandson.” Even should 
he fail, we could always “‘ trust the German Socialists to put 
the fear of God into the Kaiser,’’ while if the worst came to 
the worst we might ‘trust the German bankers to see that 
the apple-cart was not upset.’ Given sufficient “ trustful 
ness,” there was no risk of a war that we didn’t want, 
peace being “the greatest of British interests.’ Our 
public men exuded confidence in the amiability and goodwill 
of Germany and pledged their reputations that she was 
as tranquil as ourselves. They walked into every German 
booby-trap. They are no less confiding to-day—nor less 
conceited ; they treat the problem of Reparations as they 
treated pan-Germanism before the storm burst. Once more 
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we must “trust the Germans ”—that is the whole duty 
of man—at any rate of English man. Indeed, we must be 
ready to pick a quarrel with any nation that refuses to do 
likewise. But in face of the pre-war record of our “ great, 
wise, and eminent ”’ wiseacres, can they reasonably expect 
the world to “go nap” on their infallibility ? Can they 
wonder that neighbours who were recently invaded by these 
same innocuous Germans should hesitate to heed Englishmen, 
Scotsmen or Welshmen who presumably know all that is to 
be known about England, Scotland, or Wales, but who have 
never yet, either in peace or war, hit a German bull’s eye ? 


THE latest exponent of this simple and touching faith, 
“Trust the Germans,”’ as the solution of Reparations, as 

of most other international issues, is Mr. 
Seed the Ramsay MacDonald. This should cause no 

surprise, because the Prime Minister is the 
leader of a Party many of whose members have always 
entertained “unabated confidence”? in the enemies of 
England. Indeed, the only persons they profoundly dis- 
trust are Englishmen of different Politics or different 
classes to themselves. It is a curious kink and we cannot 
repress doubts as to whether, as expounded at York at a 
congenial gathering of the Independent Labour Party 
(April 19th), it is likely to promote the Cause of Repara- 
tions—supposed at the time to be trembling in the balance. 
According to the orator of the occasion there is no problem 
easier of solution than the vexed question which has be- 
wildered and beaten all his predecessors, and come within 
an ace of shattering the Entente. Mr. Lloyd George—who 
is not altogether happy over recent developments—must be 
exceedingly annoyed as he reads the Premier’s pronounce- 
ment that he never thought of thus openly proclaiming the 
policy he actually pursued. All Europe need do in order 
to secure permanent peace was to persuade Germany to 
join the League of Nations, and thereafter allow “ war 
feelings to sleep for ever.” Directly Germany ceased to 
be suspect her pledges ‘“‘ would be so sincere that they 
could be accepted.” Let them say to Germany, “ We are 
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going to accept your word.’”’ Lord Haldane might be the 
author of this delightful dictum which recalls nothing go 
vividly as his former apostrophes to his “ spiritual home” 
which played so perilous a part in lulling our politicians 
and people into that Fool’s Paradise which was a con- 
tributory cause of the Great War. If this be intended as 
a serious declaration of policy by the head of the British 
Government, if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald proposes to act in 
this sense and to trust to ‘the honour” of a Government 
which, according to the latest ‘“‘ Expert” reports, has 
perpetrated a colossal swindle at the expense of foreigners, 
he will find the path of Reparations strewn with difficulties, 
because only that minute proportion of the French popula- 
tion incarcerated in lunatic asylums could at this time of 
day entertain any scheme of Reparations, the fruits of which 
depended on the “ good faith”’ of Germany. As well rely 
on the kindness of a crocodile or the geniality of a shark, 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonatp is far from being the only 
optimist on the warpath of Reparations. The “ experts,” 
ifs. from whom much was expected and into 
Moe whose Reports much is being read by those 
with whom the wish is father to the thought, 

are almost as confiding as the Premier, although the facts 
they produce are calculated to stimulate scepticism. They 
describe the huge fraud which the German Government 
has already perpetrated at the expense of credulous 
foreigners who “‘ trusted Germany ”’ to the extent of buying 
German currency. According to the Report of Mr 
McKenna’s Committee—which can by no possibility be 
regarded as partisan or over-coloured, but very much the 
reverse—no less than a million foreign “‘ mugs”’—as we 
shall venture to call them—“ trusted Germany ” by opening 
accounts in German banks, including, no doubt, a goodly 
number of unthinking Britons whose action helped to 
create that powerful pro-German vested interest which 
has confronted us at every turn since the Armistice. Thanks 
to this folly Germany acquired good money for bad from 
her trustful clients, some of whom might excuse themselves 
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on the ground that they had taken their cue from our 
“Responsible Statesmen ”’ and leader-writers, eager “‘ to get 
Germany on her legs.’’ According to the McKenna Report, 
these simpletons bought their credits in German banks by 
“the money or credits of other countries, and as they 
(the former) underwent a constant shrinkage in real value 
through the depreciation of the mark, German economy 
profited largely from the transactions.” In other words, 
the million “mugs” enabled the German banks—who 
were “inthe ramp’”’ with the German Government—to steal 
immense sums of money which subsidized German industry. 
A list of Germany’s victims would be extraordinarily inter- 
esting as it would go far to explain the curiously rabid 
pro-Germanism of certain City circles which fondly imagined 
that if only France had remained out of the Ruhr some of 
their eggs might have hatched. It only shows how innocent 
they were of what they were “up against.” Any Briton 
who opens an account in a German bank deserves all he gets. 


Mr. McKenna estimates that Germany sold mark credits 
and paper marks to the tune of about £400,000,000, but 

as his information necessarily came through 
wt German German banking channels which would neces- 
sarily minimize the figures, we should 
assuredly be nearer the mark by doubling this amount, 
which probably ought to be trebled. It would be interest- 
ing could Mr. McKenna tell us whether our big Joint Stock 
Banks discouraged or encouraged their customers in this 
mad German gamble, also as to the extent of the credits 
that German millionaires and multi-millionaires, such as 
the late Hugo Stinnes, opened with London Houses which 
all went to swell that ‘‘ vested interest’? which has been 
no small factor during the Reparations controversy, and 
became especially vocal when France entered the Ruhr. 
The outcry was confined to a limited but influential public 
with a disproportionate amount of influence on the Press, 
in Whitehall, and at Westminster. There is nothing in 
the Expert Reports to justify the Francophobe campaign 
which has been a peculiarly painful feature of several 
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London papers that should have known better, or the 
vitriolic. crusade against Monsieur Poincaré in certain 
Sunday journals which became almost epileptic. Unlike 
the million ‘“ mugs,” the French Prime Minister declines 
to “‘trust Germany.” That is the rock of his offence, 
If only the million “mugs” had shared his scepticism, 
how much happier and richer they might be. We sincerely 
hope that clear-brained, sagacious, cool and resolute French 
statesmanship—fortified by another national mandate—yill 
“keep its end up” against any Defeatists who may be 
mobilized either in Downing Street, Fleet Street, Lombard 
Street, Westminster, or Whitehall. The great British 
public—in contradistinction to the little British public— 
has never been pro-German and anti-French and will be 
less so than ever now that the operations of the million 
“mugs”? have revealed the mainspring of the vast pro- 
German propaganda which was to some extent working 
for a rise of the debased mark. Monsieur Poincaré knows 
that Germany will pay nothing except under compulsion, 
He has refused to be nagged out of the Ruhr. Nor will he 
be cajoled out of it until he is satisfied that France is safe. 
Nor is it a British interest—Front Benchers to the contrary 
notwithstanding—that our Ally should be robbed either of 
Reparations or of Security. The German “ acceptance ” of 
these Expert Reports—if it amounts to an acceptance— 
like every German move is tactical. It means nothing in 
Reparations, which Germany will pay up in proportion as 
she is constrained by the only god in which Germans believe, 
viz. force majeure. 


ANGLO-AMERIOCAN illusionists have made the usual capital 
out of the co-operation of General Dawes—an American 
in the latest phase of Reparations, and we 
hear much of “the Dawes Report” 4 
though it derived special significance from its American 
authorship. General Dawes acted in a strictly unofficial 
capacity and his signature commits the Government of 
the United States as much as the opinions expressed in 
the National Review commit the British Government—no 
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more. The American Government pivots on the Chief 
Executive, the President, who has as little responsibility 
for anything appearing in the Dawes Report as Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald for anything appearing in these pages, and need 
psy no more attention to it than the British Prime Minister 
to our opinions—in fact rather less, because the Washington 
Government is not a minority Government kept in office 
by political opponents whose views have to be taken into 
acount. It is all-important for Europe in general, and 
Great Britain in particular, to appreciate the true character 
of the Dawes Report, as otherwise we shall once more find 
ourselves in a fool’s paradise and imagine that the United 
States has wearied of “splendid isolation’’ and is about, 
once more, to take a hand in the European game. Nothing 
is further from the thoughts of Americans, who only smile 
at the absurd emphasis which our effusive Press lays on 
General Dawes’ private and particular opinions concerning 
what Germany can or cannot do. Official America remains 
completely detached—with the Presidential Election pend- 
ing the Administration could not afford to take any action 
mm such an issue even if it wished to do so as it would 
inevitably antagonize millions of voters. Nor has President 
Qoolidge any leanings whatsoever in that direction. The 
United States has no more intention of applying pressure 
tomake Germany pay up than she has of joining the League 
of Nations. American interest in Reparation is strictly 
limited to the opportunities that controversy affords for 
dunning her European debtors. We sincerely hope that 
Washington may not find Monsieur Poincaré or Signor 
Mussolini as complaisant as easy-going British Govern- 
ments, which evidently regarded it as a privilege to pay 
heavy annual tribute to the richest nation in the world 
after obliging that nation’s Government by waiving all 
British claims for war costs against President Wilson’s 
protégés, the Germans. 


AvertcaNs have been somewhat intrigued by a recent 
tase in the British Law Courts which so far as we know 


passed without comment in the British Press. We refer 
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to the curious and suggestive action brought by Mr. Wi. 
liam Randolph Hearst, the head of the American Yellow 
Press—the arch Anglophobe of the United 
States to which some of our conspicuons 
“back numbers” are valued contributors, 
Mr. Hearst in the unwonted réle of Plaintiff, sued the Daily 
Mail for defamation of character! It is this proceeding 
that made Americans smile. They had known Mr. Hearst 
in many roles but not hitherto as a sensitive plaintiff whose 
reputation was as precious to him as that of Cesar’s wife 
to her husband. His grievance was that in May 1923, 
“‘ articles” appeared in the Daily Mail and the Continental 
Daily Mail mentioning a speech of President Harding, 
which alluded to “an outstanding American newspaper 
owner who advocated policies in which he did not believe” 
whom the Daily Mail identified as Mr. Hearst. The 
“articles” impugned were only cablegrams from the 
Daily Mail correspondent in the United States, who pro 
bably thought he was paying Mr. Hearst a compliment, 
as it would obviously be a greater insult to accuse the head 
of the American Yellow Press of believing all the hateful 
things said in his hateful newspapers. However, he elected 
for some undisclosed purpose, to take the imputation amiss 
—hence the present libel action, as according to British 
law everything is libel, and even Mr. Hearst can be brought 
into “ hatred, ridicule and contempt ’”’ by so mild a state 
ment as that his newspapers advocate policies disbelieved 
in by their proprietor. In confirmation of his integrity 
and sincerity Mr. Hearst was able to produce in Court the 
following letter, the publication of which was doubtless 
the objective of these proceedings : 


A Curious 
Case 


THe WuITE Hous, WASHINGTON, 
June 1, 1923. 

My Dear Mr. Hearst,—I am in receipt of your recent note, in which you tell 
me of the attack made upon you as the inconsistent editor and publisher who 
argued one policy with reference to taxation in a personal interview with me, 
and advocated a very contrary one in his publications. 

I am glad to say that you were not in any way in my mind at the time the 
remark was made. As a matter of simple justice I may say to you that you 
and I have never had any discussion relating to the tax question, except a8 we 
quite informally discussed the practicability of the sales tax to meet the pro 
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Government expenditure involved in the adjusted compensation of the 
United States Service men in the World War. 
While we are often in disagreement, I must do you the justice to say that 
have always discussed public problems with me in the utmost of frankness 
and sincerity. 

You probably are aware of the incident in which I made the reference above 
referred to. I was speaking of sincerity of policy as an essential thing in the 
ethics of influential journalism. The reference to the insincere editor was only 
incidental, and was given as an illustration of the inconsistency which the 
Executive sometimes encounters. 

With a very cordial expression of regards and my best wishes, 

I am, very truly yours, 
WarrREN G. HarDING. 
After this certificate of character from the President of 
the United States the Daily Mail had no option except to 
withdraw any imputation that might be ascribed to its 
correspondent. Political circles in Washington have been 


more surprised than edified by this episode. 


For some years there have been rumours that Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst had secured, was securing, or would 

secure, a footing on the London Press in 
oe order to enlarge his opportunities of advo- 

cating the policies in which as we now learn 
m the authority of the late President Harding, he fervently 
believes. Such rumours have been indignantly denied, 
as was inevitable even were they true, because although 
Mr. Hearst may enjoy the esteem, regard, and even affec- 
tion of the powers that be in his own country, his is not 
exactly a name to conjure with in England, and were the 
ach Anglophobe thought to have a controlling or even 
a subordinate interest in any British journal, it would 
hardly be a “bull point” for investors. Therefore, we 
may take it as a matter of course that the Daily Dope, or 
whatever might be the organ in which Mr. Hearst was 
interested, would be at immense pains to conceal his con- 
nection. He would operate through nominees, and we 
cannot help fearing that amid the various permutations 
and combinations of the Press during the last few months, 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst may have obtained his 
heart’s desire, and may now be a serious factor in London 
journalism—a fact that would explain much that is 
mysterious in the strange course steered this winter by 
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newspapers which once passed for being patriotic, ang 
which nowadays miss no opportunity of “ queering the 
pitch ” for the Conservative Party into which the Hearst, 
and their tribe have always tried to get their knife, just 
as they have tried to knife the British Empire. With his 
present influential and political connections in this coun 

nothing would be easier than for Mr. Hearst both to become 
a newspaper proprietor in our midst, and to prevent his 
proprietorship transpiring. If, as no doubt Mr. Lloyd 
George thinks, there is everything to be said for extending 
Hearst journalism into this Hemisphere, why not openly 
proclaim the fact and allow the British Public to know 
which particular organ or organs enjoy the good fortune 
of being owned, controlled, or inspired by the proprietor 
of the New York American and kindred prints between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. Parliament should be strong 
enough to compel the Press to disclose every interest it 
represents. Lady Astor might usefully ventilate this matter, 


One of the worst features of modern civilisation is unques 
tionably the concentration of abnormal Press power in few 

hands—frequently the wrong hands. This 
. Post Phenomenon is largely the result of the 

marvellous success of Lord Northcliffe, who, 
however, was a genius, which is more than can be said of 
his feeble imitators, who buy up newspapers under the 
delusion that like him they also will make huge fortunes, 
and anyhow obtain Peerages through their “ pull” on the 
Politicians they “boost.” Such cormorants are always 
prepared to grab more journals. Happily The Times was 
preserved as an independent organ, thanks to the public 
spirit of Major John Astor, and now to the unspeakable 
relief of Conservatives, as of everybody who admires integ- 
rity and courage, the Morning Post has been saved from 
untoward ownership by the Duke of Northumberland and 
those who have acted with him. They will perpetuate the 
Bathurst tradition and jealously guard the reputation of & 
newspaper which habitually places Party before persons, 
and Country before Party. At one moment it looked as 
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though the Morning Post might lapse into being a mere 
mouthpiece of the Mandarinate. Even worse fates threatened 
it, From such misfortunes we have been preserved by the 
patriotic action of the retiring proprietary and the high 
sense of duty of the Duke of Northumberland and that 
other valuable public servant who lives out of the limelight, 
but is as unsleeping as he is unselfish in his devotion to 
public interests—Mr. H. A. Gwynne, to whose Editorship 
the Morning Post owes not a little of its present prestige. 
At the end of this number will be found the articles in which 
the Morning Post announced its destiny. Its tribute to 
Lady Bathurst will especially appeal to all those who realize 
the rdle of this staunch lady during the critical years of her 
responsibilities, when every conceivable effort—social, polit- 
ical, financial—was made to lower the flag of the Morning 
Post and to rope it into the abandoned Army of Opportunists 
to whom Conservatism is a cry rather than a creed. Once 
more the nation has reason for gratitude in that Lady 
Bathurst has seen to it that the torch has passed into the 
best possible hands. 


Ir may be remembered that almost as soon as a Socialist 
Government was installed in Downing Street, Signor 

Mussolini decided to dissolve the Italian 
Another Parliament, although on the face of it there 
was no urgency for this action. The Italian 
Prime Minister may have feared a possible 
reaction towards anarchy in Italy as a result of this un- 
toward development in England, or alternately realising 
that he was the bugbear of pseudo-Bolshevism in Britain— 
ag he is the swornenemy of Italian and Russian Bolshevism 
—it might be as well for Europe to learn that he was master 
in his own house, being upheld by the great majority of the 
electorate. Be the cause of the Italian Dissolution what 
it may, Signor Mussolini has been abundantly justified in 
his belief that Italy now stands behind him. As an inter- 
national factor he will count more than ever. The elections 
(April 6th) were a triumph for the Fascists and still more 
for the Saviour of Italy who, like all essentially great 
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personalities, declines to be the prisoner of any cast-iron 
regime—even one of his own invention and creation. He 
was not content with being a mere Dictator, because a 
dictatorship is personal and as a patriot Signor Mussolinj 
feared that if anything happened to him the country would 
suffer. Therefore he sought “‘a mandate” under a peculiar 
electoral system that secures a working majority for any 
party that gained any kind of majority, the object being 
to prevent Italy from relapsing into the plight that brought 
democracy into contempt and the nation to the verge of 
Sovietism. The Italian Prime Minister has his majority 
and will now be able to carry out his policy in a regular 
constitutional manner without any let or hindrance or risk 
of snap votes organized by unnatural Coalitions. At the 
same time, other views than those of the Government will 
get a hearing in the Roman Parliament where other parties 
are freely represented. 


ALL Governments disappoint their followers because it 
is infinitely easier to promise than to perform, and the 

i expectations of Opposition orators inevitably 
Said present a painful contrast to official achieve- 
ment. The Ramsay MacDonald Government 
is experiencing the fate of all its predecessors besides 
anticipating that of all its successors. In many Labour 
strongholds indignant enthusiasts are asking themselves, 
and one another, ‘‘ Was it for this we turned out the 
Tories?’ Nor will their difficulties diminish. On the 
contrary, they will thicken and multiply. With a full 
quota of failings and failures of their own there is no reason 
Ministers should be debited with the blunders of the Coalition 
which, like curses or chickens, are coming home to roost in 
embarrassing profusion. Socialists on the stump, like 
Radicals on the stump, have usually talked pernicious 
nonsense about India as about many other places and in 
the past have done what they could to embarrass the 
Government of India by encouraging extravagant demands 
of the “ politically minded’ Indians, who, though micro- 
scopic in numbers and contemptible in Indian eyes, loom 
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ynconscionably large to politicians elsewhere who, indeed, 
can see little else. It was, however, the Coalition which 
openly declared war on the “ pathetic contentment” of the 
Indian masses and created the crisis now confronting us in 
Delhi, Calcutta and other Eastern cities, by its fatuity 
in making bricks without straw under the impulsion of 
portentous political pedagogues whose chief intellectual 
equipment was conceit and ignorance. To the Coalition 
we owe the monumental folly of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms in which no one in India believed except the few 
“passengers? at the top of the Hierarchy and a certain 
number of time-serving officials lower down who thought 
that their careers depended on saying “ Ditto” to the 
Viceroy of the day, and on giving their blessing to “‘ Reform.” 
Most men of any grit and character in the Indian Civil 
Service, especially District Officers in intimate touch with 
the people, regarded with the utmost distrust a development 
which they knew had been planted on their ingenuous chiefs 
by extraneous prigs and schemers with no acquaintance 
whatsoever of Indian conditions and obsessed by the craze 
of “ self-determination ’—which is destitute of all actuality 
when it is proposed to put 350,000,000 Indians under the 
thumb of the classes they detest and despise. 


UnpER the circumstances it may be as well that a so-called 
“Labour ’’ Government, rather than a Coalition or a Con- 
“y P servative Government, should have to tackle 
t Against the grave situation that has been produced 
in India by Montaguism enragé. For one 
thing there is no Ministerial amour propre involved—neither 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald nor any of his colleagues bear a 
jot or tittle of official responsibility either for the ‘‘ Reforms ”’ 
that have eventuated in this melancholy fiasco, however 
deplorable may be the record of several Ministers on Imperial 
issues generally, while some continue to discuss India in 
&@ manner worthy of village idiots. But now our Socialists 
are “up against it’? as a Government that is confronted 
by insolent demands from the Swarajists who have captured 
the political machinery so obligingly provided for them by 
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“‘ Reformers.” Whatever ideals or illusions the Prime 
Minister may entertain, he knows enough about India to 
realize what is possible and what is not, and he can have 
no wish to make his Government ridiculous by capitulating 
to the Bolshevists dominating the Delhi Assembly, which 
recently threw out the Budget of the Indian Government 
undiscussed, thereby compelling a Radical Viceroy to fall 
back on the autocratic powers that had happily escaped 
the blight of ‘‘ Reform,” and have now enabled Lord Reading 
to revive and “certify” the rejected Budget. This same 
Delhi Assembly that made this egregious exhibition of 
itselfi—and be it remembered lesser legislative bodies are 
doing likewise in many other places—offensively demands 
““a Round Table Conference’ with the Home Government 
for the avowed and express purpose of scrapping the very 
Constitution to which it owes its existence and of establish- 
ing Dominion Government forthwith on the Irish Free 
State model! Were the Coalition in power doubtless such 
a demand would be acceded to by the Wizard, who would 
then set out to “dish” all Parties and end by making 
confusion worse confounded. Confident communiqués perio 
dically issue from Swarajist circles in India stating in terms 
that the Home Government is ready to surrender, and with 
a Fabian Secretary of State all things are “ thinkable.” 
But so far it must in fairness be admitted that our present 
Prime Minister has not evinced that squeezeability which 
since the retirement of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain from the 
Colonial Office more than twenty years ago had come to be 
regarded as the hall-mark of Downing Street statesmanship. 


Inp1A is very far from being the only place where crises 
have been gratuitously produced by Coalition Politicians 

’ and Coalition Policies, and as we watch these 
Acid Tests various cauldrons boiling up we can at any 
rate thank God that our country is for the time being rid 
of those “‘ first-class brains’ so extravagantly extolled by 
Lord Birkenhead and his confederates. Indeed, we can 
only. marvel that any body of men who deem themselves 
patriotic should be openly working for the restoration of 
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Qoalition Government. No mess that can be made by the 
present Labour Government—and we see of what blunders 
it is capable on Fiscal and Imperial matters generally—in 
India, Egypt or Ireland, can eclipse the efforts of Mr. Lloyd 
George & Co., who were allowed by a “‘ tame’ Conservative 
Press, and a tamer Conservative Peerage, and a “tame” 
Conservative Parliamentary Party, to play ducks and 
drakes with British interests from China to Peru. Every- 
where the Coalition sacrificed our friends to our enemies 
and sold any pass in sight. The wonder is that there is 
anything left. The grimness of it consists in a Socialist 
Government having to pick up and pay for the crockery 
broken by a Government of Conservative hue. The humilia- 
tion of it lies in the reflection that were these spurious 
patriots of the Primrose League and the Carlton Club still 
in power they would try and cover up their tracks by pre- 
tending that every fact is a fiction. Front Bench wobblers 
dislike decision above all other forms of intellectual exer- 
cise. But prompt, clear, definite and uncompromising 
decisions are urgently demanded on the Indian crisis, the 
Egyptian crisis, and the Irish crisis. These will supply 
a threefold “acid test”? of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
fitness for the great post he occupies. In each of these 
cases he may find himself constrained to say “‘No” to 
demands to which it is impossible to say ‘ Yes,’ but in 
saying ‘““No” he will, as he must be well aware, agitate, 
annoy and anger no small proportion of those who put him 
where he now is. Indian politicians—though no one else— 
demand that India instantly become a Dominion and that 
the British Raj should disappear except in so far as British 
troops may be necessary to protect the skins of Talking men 
and Writing men from Fighting men. Then the Egyptian 
Government has vociferously declared that Great Britain 
must follow up her scuttle from Egypt by surrendering the 
Soudan. That is all we have gained by our White Flag 
policy on the Nile. Finally, the Irish Free State being in 
hopeless chaos, collapse and insolvency, can see no issue 
except to declare war on the North and to proclaim United 
Ireland as an Independent Sovereign Republic. It is 
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assumed as a matter of course by the malcontents in these 
countries that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as a professional 
malcontent, and the head of a malcontent Ministry, has no 
option but to say ‘‘ Yes,” whereas on a careful review of 
the situation he may elect (and well-informed persons think 
he must elect) to say “No.” In either event much fat will 
be in several fires. 


WakNED by the fate of his friend Mr. Lloyd George—who 
it will be remembered was successfully bluffed by Sir George 
.. . Younger (“the cabin boy”) out of his plan 

i Crisis in +> save the Coalition by a General Election 

outh Africa , 

two years ago—General Smuts, the Prime 

Minister of the South African Union, has decided to put 
the fortunes of his Government to the touch by a sudden 
and surprise Dissolution. From a disastrous by-election 
at Wakkerstroom (in the Transvaal), where a singularly 
strong Ministerial candidate (Mr. Robertson) was defeated 
by the back veldt or Hertzog party, thus reducing General 
Smuts’ Parliamentary majority to exiguous proportions, 
the Prime Minister realised that he would only go farther 
to fare worse. He therefore electrified the Cape Legis 
lative Assembly (April 7th) and angered, if he did not 
alarm his opponents by announcing an immediate General 
Election which should be over before the end if June. It 
is inadvisable for us at home to take sides in the local 
political controversies of the Dominions, just as the 
Dominions are chary of expressing themselves on British 
affairs. But it is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact 
that at least one Party—if not two—in the sub-continent 
are avowed Republicans who openly proclaim their dis- 
loyalty to the British Empire, which they desire to break 
up. We are, of course, told by our facile optimists who 
see everything couleur de rose, that the bark of the 
Hertzogites is much worse than their bite, and that in the 
event of their securing a majority at the polls in conjunc- 
tion with Labour, like our Socialists at Westminster, they 
would proceed to mix a certain amount of water with theit 
wine. It may be so, or it may not. Time alone will show. 
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General Smuts has been such a deplorable influence in 
European affairs through his anti-French bias and pro- 
German obsession—he is always playing up to our High- 
brows, Pacifists, and Defeatists, by whom he is adored— 
that he and his Unionist supporters in South Africa can 
hardly be surprised at the lack of enthusiasm their Coalition 
arouses in patriotic circles in other parts of the Empire. 
General Smuts’ latest exploit was to assist the Ramsay 
MacDonald Government to flout Australia and New 
Zealand—to say nothing of the British Admiralty—by 
repudiating the decision of three preceding Imperial Govern- 
ments, and the Imperial Conference, to develop our naval 
base at Singapore. This is genuine Little Englandism, 
which peculiarly appeals to all genuine Little Englanders, 
though to no one else. It is one of many offerings made 
by General Smuts to “the spirit of the League of Nations,” 
of which he regards himself as an apostle, if not a parent. 
His attitude is doubtless popular with the German Jewish 
vote at Johannesburg. 


Has the Prime Minister joined the noble band of “ Indis- 
pensables”” by whom our happy country is invariably 

. governed ? It usually takes an occupant of 
. oo iaaaeenhl Number 10, Downing Street about three 
months to realize that he is the only possible man for the 
position, and that it would be a calamity for the country if 
anything happened to curtail his beneficent activities, 
while it would be a crime on his part to jeopardise them. 
With the solitary exception of Mr. Stanley Baldwin every 
Prime Minister of the last twenty years contracted this 
amiable weakness and paid the inevitable penalty of out- 
staying his welcome—Mr. Balfour in 1906, Mr. Asquith in 
1916, Mr. Lloyd George in 1922. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has already begun to talk like an ‘‘ Indispensable” who is 
overcome by his own efficiency. He tells us there need be 
no General Election for two or three years, and derides the 
suggestion that Labour holds “ Office without power.” On 
every issue—whether at home or abroad—the Prime Minister 
is master of the situation, and can do what he likes, whether 
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it be in “‘ negotiating’? with the Soviet Delegation now 
intriguing in London, or “ settling ’’ Reparations, in restrain. 
ing strikers, in reducing Unemployment, or Multiplying 
houses. Such self-satisfaction is delectable, especially when 
there is little to sustain it. We cannot see that beyond the 
expression of pious hopes our Socialist Ministers are con 
tributing anything substantial to the solution of any of our 
pressing domestic problems, some of which, notably these 
crazy Strikes, are undoubtedly inflamed by the mere exist. 
ence of the present Ministry. Their greatest danger is their 
Intelligenizia, who will wreck the Government on the altar 
of Cobdenism if allowed to have their way, and so far there 
is little evidence as to whether Mr. Ramsay MacDonald rules 
Mr. Philip Snowden (who appears to be the ringleader of 
the fetish worshippers), or is ruled by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and his Treasury gang. The omens are anything 
but favourable. Already a present of about £8,000,000 per 
annum has been made to German “‘ dumpers ”’ by the reduc 
tion of the Reparations Duty from 26 to 5 per cent. Part 
II of the Safeguarding of Industries Act has been thrown 
overboard, and at the moment of going to press our secretive 
Government will not condescend to tell those most concerned 
whether the McKenna Duties are to share the same fate, 
If Labour Government prove a synonym for “‘ More Strikes” 
and ‘‘ More Unemployment ”’—thanks to more Cobdenism 
—Ministers will speedily discover like all their predecessors, 
that they are only “ Indispensable’ in their own imagina- 
tions. 


At such a crisis as the present, of which no man can foresee 
the upshot, it would be worse than a crime, it would be 4 

blunder, for the Conservative Party to re 
Waren: oe tain any Leader if a better were obtainable. 

Too much depends nowadays on the strength 
and success of Conservatism—the single solid or indeed, 
serious bulwark against Socialism—to allow any of us to 
indulge in the luxury of sentimentalism or prejudice. Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin has tried to stand down and would insist 
on doing so if the interests of the Party prompted some other 
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choice, and being the man he obviously is, there would be no 
shade of a shadow of any suspicion of an intrigue against 
the new regime. We believe the National Review to 
have been the first Conservative organ to suggest that 
Mr. Baldwin—then Chancellor of the Exchequer—was the 
natural and inevitable successor to Mr. Bonar Law in the 
unhappy event of the Prime Minister’s health necessitating 
a vacancy. It was not on any personal grounds—the 
present writer has barely spoken to Mr. Baldwin, either 
before or since he became a Minister—but exclusively on 
public grounds. We believed him to be the best available 
man and we remain of that opinion, but if any better man 
came along we should be the very first to advocate a change. 
Indeed, we cannot see how in these days any Conservative 
who believes in his principles and cares about his Party 
as their exponent, could contemplate acting otherwise. 
Mr. Baldwin was admittedly exclusively responsible for the 
“blunder” of the last General Election—if blunder it 
ultimately turn out to have been. He has never attempted 
to attenuate his liability. He placed himself unreservedly 
at the disposal of the Party in the hour of defeat, and would 
willingly and cheerfully have accepted his dismissal and 
have done all that “a white man” could do to facilitate 
the task of any successor who might have been selected. 
But although there was a barefaced intrigue among ex- 
Coalition Ministers to capture the Leadership for one or 
other of their number, the Party as a whole—Peers, 
Commoners, and rank and file—were in the face of disaster 
in which a painful number of Conservative seats had been 
lost, unanimous in demanding that Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
should remain where he was. On this issue there were no 
two opinions expressed at the great and representative 
gathering of all sections of the Conservative Party earlier 
in the year. What made the demonstration all the more 
noteworthy was the ceaseless efforts of Lord Beaverbrook 
& Co. to “down” Mr. Baldwin in favour of one of their 
own nominees. 
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THE position remains as it was, though the newspaper 
have never abandoned their campaign against our Leader, 

. who is held up morning, afternoon and 
As it Wes evening, especially on the Sabbath, as an 
incapable whose presence blocks the way to some Heaven. 
born combination of geniuses that would at once knock 
out the Ramsay MacDonald Government, and provide the 
Nation and Empire with the Statecraft that can alone save 
the situation. But when we seek further and better 
particulars we are fobbed off with vague allusions to a 
“Centre Party” or a “ National Party” which in personnel 
would be indistinguishable from the late unlamented 
Coalition. We had four years of Coalitionism which by 
common consent was the worst Government that ever 
afflicted this country, being inept, treacherous, cowardly, 
and corrupt. If England did “ not love Coalitions ’’ before 
this experience, she certainly loathed Coalitions thereafter, 
and to ask English men and English women to restore 
the Lloyd George-Curzon-Birkenhead-Churchill-Coalition, is 
simply to ask them to perpetuate Ramsay MacDonaldism,. 
Just as Kerensky paved the way for Lenin and Trotsky, 
so did Mr. Lloyd George & Co. make possible the present 
Socialist Ministry. Another spell of Lloyd-Georgeism plus 
Birkenheadism and Churchillism would inevitably involve 
a prolonged dose of Wheatleyism, and what that means 
may be gathered from Mr. Wheatley’s candid statement 
that everything he is now attempting is child’s play as 
compared with what he would do once he “ gets going.” 
We confess to amazement that a patriotic man of the 
acumen of Lord Rothermere, with an immense stake in this 
country, does not realise the hopelessness of attempting 
to revive the “ Indispensables”’ as a barrier against Bol- 
shevism. Their previous record convinces many people 
that some ex-Coalitioners would become Bolshevists to 
morrow if they believed that it would pay them to do s0, 
and that such colleagues as they might co-opt would offer 
as little resistance to Bolshevism as they did to the surrender 
to Terrorism in Ireland. 
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How completely a popular press can misjudge a political 
situation may be gathered from the ignominious defeats 

it courts in such by-elections as the Abbey 
A Sign- Division of Westminster, and by its frantic 

to : mca “heed ee 

Wheatleyism and sustained efforts in “booming” im- 

possible personages. If Lord Beaverbrook 
and Co. had their way—judging by their journals—one of 
two things would happen. We should either have a Con- 
servative-Liberal Coalition under, e.g., Lord Balfour, Mr. 
Asquith or Lord Curzon, or there would be a revival of the 
former Coalition under the Premiership of Mr. Lloyd George. 
This latter Ministry would simply be a replica of that which 
collapsed amid universal rejoicing in the autumn of 1922. 
It would be dominated by the Triumvirate. It would be 
intensely unpopular from its birth, and would be, as a 
popular saying goes, “about as much use as a sick head- 
ache,” in fighting Socialism. The former would on paper 
look more imposing on the optimistic assumption that if 
the Conservatives and Liberals pooled their votes, they 
would overwhelm the Socialists at the polls and reduce 
the latter to a mere Rump in the House of Commons and 
remain in power indefinitely. But actually the first fruits 
of a Liberal-Conservative combination would be a stampede 
of Radical electors into the Socialist camp and the next 
development would be a similar movement of Conserva- 
tive working men, who would be so disgusted at being 
invited to follow politicians they profoundly despise, that 
they would not even wait for the new Conservative-Liberal 
Government to produce its inevitably rotten policy. You 
can only expect a grunt from a pig, and may not hope for 
anything but futility from a Ministry mainly composed 
of eminent back-numbers. We are convinced that any 
artificial administration—whether of Conservatives under 
Mr. Asquith or of Liberals under Lord Balfour—would be 
but a signpost to Wheatleyism. 


Mr. WHEATLEY is among the microscopic minority of 
Socialist Ministers who have emerged from the ruck and 
made any real mark in Parliament or on the public. 
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The majority have been distinctly disappointing, their 
main preoccupation being to be more Mandarinish than other 

Mandarins and to cultivate the airs, affectg. 
ay. peter tions, and jargon which make Front Benchers 
somewhat wearisome. But Mr. Wheatley is different. The 
man is not yet merged in the Mandarin, and though we 
gather from several commentators that we ought to lie 
awake at night brooding over all the horrors that Wheat- 
leyism has in store for us, we confess to not feeling nearly 
so miserable as in the days of the Coalition when so-called 
Conservative statesmanship was deliberately sinning 
against the light, and one daily opened one’s paper in fear 
and trembling of some fresh abandonment of principles 
our Party was pledged to defend or further betrayals of 
Loyalists or Allies who had trusted us. From Mr. Wheatley 
we expect nothing and therefore suffer none of the bitter- 
ness of disappointment from his proceedings. Moreover, 
as there are many humbugs in the Government endeavour- 
ing to fool the British public with their pretended ‘‘ modera- 
tion,” it is a decided advantage to have one Minister frankly 
telling us that the present homeopathic doses of Socialism 
are nothing as compared with the way we shall “ get it in 
the neck”? whenever he and his friends obtain the upper 
hand. It is surely far better from every standpoint that 
a man of Mr. Wheatley’s ability and candour should occupy 
the centre of the stage, educating the nation in the true 
inwardness of his creed and waking up the Conservative 
Party, than that he should remain obscure and unreported 
among the soap-boxes of Glasgow, preparing the ground 
for the “‘ Revolution ” which only the other day the Carlton 
Club and the Primrose League were laughing at as a figment 
of the Duke of Northumberland’s over-sombre imagine 
tion. Now they know better and should learn a lot more 
from the present Minister of Health who, in his turn, may 
also be learning a thing or two. 


THOSE glittering promises of “‘ Homes for Heroes ” whereby 
Wizards beguiled the British electorate out of their votes 
after the Armistice, having gone the way of the com 
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panion promise “to make Germany pay,” a crisis has 
developed causing the utmost concern to every Englishman 

; and Englishwoman who care about their 
Housing country, which, be it remembered, largely con- 
sists of the people who live in it. There is a woeful lack 
of housing accommodation both in town and country, and 
a perilous proportion of our population are in many places 
living in deplorable and demoralizing conditions. For this 
state of things there are several causes—though super- 
ficial and prejudiced observers usually prefer to single 
out one—but the evil has grown to such dimensions that 
it were wiser to avoid recriminations and for everybody 
with any constructive or reconstructive capacity and good 
will to set to work with the single desire to get more houses. 
Mr. Wheatley, the Minister of Health, undoubtedly has 
this question at heart, and if he could only be persuaded to 
drop the pitiful “ sob-stuff”’ with which he tickles the ears 
of the groundlings on the Clyde he might rely on the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the Conservatives in carrying any 
reasonable and practicable plan, and the fact that it was 
“uneconomic,” as it must inevitably be, should not be a 
cause of obstruction, always provided that the Minister in 
charge is bona fide in concentrating on house production 
without any ulterior political destruction in view. Mr. 
Wheatley made a sensible start by specifically consulting 
employers, workers, and makers of materials in all sections 
of the building trade as to what they considered could be 
done in the way of making working-class houses. They 
have presented a Report recommending an ambitious and 
far-reaching scheme extending over fifteen years and pro- 
viding for a maximum of 2,500,000 houses, including those 
provided under the Act of 1923, on a basis of cost to be 
agreed. Cost is obviously the crux of the problem. We 
are now an impoverished nation, thanks to the statesmanship 
of all Parties, which has decreed that the main burdens of 
the Great War shall be transferred from the vanquished to 
the victors. The maximum amount the community can 
afford should, and indeed must, be spent in giving our 


people a chance of providing themselves with habitable 
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homes. If Mr. Wheatley produces a possible scheme, 
founded on the Report of those who would have to carry it 
out, he should not be met by laissez-faire “ tags” of early Vic. 
torianism. A big loan to set our chief competitor Germany 
on her legs may appeal more to our International financiers, 
We confess, however, that we should prefer a Housing Loan 
to be expended in this island. 


OnE thing which the Clyde contingent and other “ wild 
men” could and should be taught at Westminster is— 
‘ »  deportment. Unfortunately they have been 
Sob-etall treated with misplaced indulgence from the 
outset, partly from the belief of weak men that a row can 
be avoided by ignoring the rowdies, and partly in the hope 
that they may gradually settle down and conform to 
Parliamentary usages. Those who argued thus forgot that 
among the objectives of the Extremists is the destruction 
of Parliamentary Government in favour of a Soviet. An 
obvious road to that goal is the transformation of the 
House of Commons into a bear garden. This the Clyde 
men are doing their best to achieve with the assistance of 
rowdies from elsewhere. Like all bullies they regard im 
dulgence as exclusively inspired by cowardice, and if they 
be allowed much more rope instead of hanging themselves 
they will make the Mother of Parliaments the laughing- 
stock of the world. They are at once truculent and sensitive 
—no uncommon combination. They shout what they 
please when they please and at any speaker of another 
Party who happens to annoy them, frequently employing 
the foulest language. But on any retort, however polite, 
the entire pack are up in arms at once, and the House 
becomes a veritable pandemonium for the benefit of their 
admiring constituents. This rowdiness culminated on 
April 9th when Mr. Amery exposed the sickening humbug 
which Ministers and their followers had talked about 
imaginary ‘“‘ evictions,” which he properly characterized 
‘‘ sob-stuff.” The shaft went home among the humbugs, 
who shouted “* Dirty dog ” at Mr. Amery, while Mr. Buchanan 
of Gorbals, Glasgow, exclaimed: ‘‘ You are a little swine 
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and guttersnipe.” The Speaker called on the offending 
member to withdraw this expression, but does not appear 
to have enforced obedience, and as it was 11.30, hastily 
adjourned the House amid the turmoil. Directly the 
Speaker left the Chair, Messrs. Buchanan and Maxton 
eossed the floor of the House, supported by Mr. Neil 
Maclean—another of the Glasgow Brigade—to attack Mr. 
Amery, who is anything but a giant in stature, though as 
the aggressors speedily realized appearances are occasionally 
deceptive, as the ex-First Lord is emphatically one of 
those who may be labelled ‘“ This animal is vicious—when 
attacked it defends itself.” On the next day there were 
mutual apologies, and we have no desire to rub in the 
incident, though we suspect that Mr. Amery’s promptitude 
will be found to have done more to promote order in the 
House of Commons than any previous efforts at “ con- 
tiliation.”’ 


Wat is Second Rate Finance? We are moved to ask 
this question by a suggestive leading article in The Times 
‘ (April Ist) entitled “‘ First Rate Finance,” 
_— which explains in luminous fashion—so that 

even the stupidest super-tax payer or the 
veriest April fool may understand—the whole duty of a 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, which consists in 
stewing the uttermost farthing out of the British taxpayer 
-in a word, to bleed him and her white. Many persons 
living under the harrow applied by the Blackmailers of 
Somerset House had long suspected this objective of the 
painful operations of which they are the victims, but they 
hardly hoped: to have the whole process expounded in 
authoritative and semi-official fashion. In expatiating on 
this beautiful system of ‘“‘ First Rate Finance,” The Times 
establishes that during the last four years British taxpayers 
have been overtaxed to the tune of £400,000,000 through 
our marvellous Treasury’s practice of systematically under- 
tating the proceeds of taxation so that an artificial Sinking 
Fund may be created for the liquidation of National Debt. 
The figures of this gigantic swindle—as we venture to term 
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it—over which City Editors and other mouthpieces of 'the 
Money Power are in constant ecstasies, are thus set forth by 
The Times : 

For the fourth financial year in succession a substantial surplus of revenys 
over expenditure has been obtained. The surplus on the year ended 
is £48,329,000. This compares with the surplus of £101,516,000 in 1922-23, of 
£45,693,000 in 1921-22, and of £230,557,000 in 1920-21, making a grand total of 
£426,095,000, or an average of over £106,000,000 per annum. 
Mr. Philip Snowden, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who appears to be as plastic in the hands of Treasury clerks 
as any of his predecessors, has already given his countenance 
to this régime of over-taxation, and at the moment of writing 
is casting about for fresh methods of applying the screw in 
the coming year so that at its close yet another vast mis- 
appropriation of money that should have remained in the 
taxpayer’s pocket may swell the Sinking Fund for the 
benefit of our Super-Bankers and International Financier 
generally. The Times leader omits to indicate as another 
incident of ‘‘ First Rate Finance” the payment since the 
Armistice of about £500,000,000 sterling in Unemployment 
Doles which, like the Sinking Fund, are a direct product of 
over-taxation, because over-taxation throttles industry. If 
this be “* First Rate Finance,” what is Second Rate Finance? 
Echo answers “‘ What ?” 


TriBaL Ireland would appear to be past praying for, as it 
seems determined to convince the more civilized world thatit 
: is endowed with that ‘“‘double dose of original 
er are sin” at which Gladstonian oratory mocked. 
We were always given to understand that all 

would be well in Ireland as soon as the Irish were allowed 
to govern themselves “ according to Irish ideas ”»—a phrase 
that hypnotized British Mugwumps until eventually they 
became persuaded that the one thing necessary was for 
to remove our distasteful presence so as to give the Tribal 
Trish a chance of showing what a delightful and accom 
plished people they really are. To this end the Coalition 
executed the most ignominious scuttle of which any Gover 
ment has anywhere been guilty, inspired in certain anatomies 
—according to those in the best position to judge—by 
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abject funk. Downing Street was either too terrified or too 
treacherous to attempt any protection of the Loyalists, or 
even to seek compensation for them. It is the most dis- 
honouring episode in British history, for which Coalition 
(Conservatives were primarily responsible because they con- 
trolled the Parliamentary situation. From the hour of the 
surrender everything has gone from bad to worse in the 
so-called Irish Free State, which is given over to outrage, 
arson and assassination. Indeed, murder would appear to be 
the only flourishing industry in ‘‘ our’’ youngest Dominion. 
It can be conducted with impunity because popular sym- 
pathy can always be relied upon to shield the murderers 
provided their victims are “the right people,” i.e. anyone 
representing the Crown, whether the former Royal Irish 
Constabulary or the officers and men of the British Army. 
One of the foulest crimes that even Irish degenerates have 
ever perpetrated—and cowardly as are most Irish crimes— 
ocurred on March 21st, when a Rolls-Royce car containing 
miscreants armed with a machine-gun attacked a pleasure 
party of unarmed British soldiers as they landed at Queens- 
town, killing Corporal Aspinall and maiming several others. 
The Irish Free State Government was as eloquent in expres- 
tions of regret as the British Government was effusive in 
expressing “‘ sympathy ”’ to the Irish Free State. But from 
that day to this, although a reward of £10,000 has been 
ificially offered, none of the murderers has been brought 
0 book—if there has been any serious search for them— 
though Rolls-Royce cars are less common than blackberries 
in that distressful country. The murderers are, of course, 
widely known, and £10,000 is an immense sum of money, 
but none dare claim the reward lest they also be murdered 
amid the applause of their neighbours. The next develop- 
nent is likely to be the trumping up of bogus charges against 
persons on whom for any reason the Irish Free State has “‘a 
down,” while the known malefactors are allowed to remain 
ttlarge as popular heroes. 


Tzz Churchill intrigue persists, as we anticipated last 
month, despite the “‘facer’’ dealt to the Intriguers by the 
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electors of the Abbey Division of Westminster, who put 
the posse comitatus of ex-Coalitioners and their gigantic 
.., journalistic clague on their backs. Mr. Otho 

son ren Nicholson’s victory was much more than 4 
Party victory. It was a triumph of prin. 

ciple and integrity over a powerful and unscrupulous 
cabal which seeks the Dictatorship of the Conservative 
Party for any but Conservative purposes. It was ine 
dentally the most dramatic defeat ever sustained by a 
popular Press, and if rumour may be credited correct 
deductions have been drawn in some quarters where it is 
realized that too few individuals may own too many news 
papers without augmenting their personal prestige. The 
objective of the Churchill candidature was notoriously. the 
Leadership of the Conservative Party vice Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, who was to be deposed in favour of a nomine 
of Lord Beaverbrook, who could be trusted to promote 
other nominees of Lord Beaverbrook until at last we found 
ourselves under Beaverbrook Government, with that noble 
man on this occasion occupying a seat inside the Cabinet 
instead of being a mere Minister of Information. That 
the whole manceuvre is a political fraud, except from the 
point of view of pushing the fortunes of certain “‘ careerists,” 
may be gathered from the record of its standard-bearer, 
To-day Mr. Churchill poses as a stern and unbending 
champion of “ anti-Socialism,” but only the other day he 
was advocating nationalization of railways and coal-mines 
and he remains an apostle of Cobdenism, which is the main 
spring of Socialism in this country through the misery it 
inflicts on our industrial population. Moreover, had Mr 
Churchill been returned as a Radical for Leicester at the 
last General Election he would assuredly have acted with 
his leaders, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, and placed 
the present Socialist Government in office. Many Com 
servatives feel that so enterprising a Soldier of Fortune 
would revert to Socialism the moment he thought it his 
advantage to do so. Having split the Conservative vote 
in Westminster, and given an immense impetus to Socialism 
in that constituency, Mr. Churchill is now to play the = 
game in Liverpool under the auspices of a Coalition Privy 
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Councillor, Sir Archibald Salvidge, who doubtless regards 
Churchillism as a stepping-stone to Lloyd-Georgeism, of 
which that once stalwart Unionist became so assiduous an 
agent—doubtless from the purest motives. 


Tuat the Liberal Party is in a parlous state goes without 
saying. The ground is being cut away from under it in 

the constituencies by sleepless Socialist pro- 
The old paganda, while Liberal M.P.’s live laborious 
emery and humiliating days and nights at West- 
minster keeping the Socialists in office. The 
result is profound discontent and audible grumbling among 
the Liberal rank and file both in the House of Commons 
and in the country. There is disappointment with the 
Leadership of the Old Parliamentary Hand which the 
Lloyd Georgites exploit, and persistent rumours circulate 
of an impending change—angrily denied by the Asquithites. 
Things have, however, reached a pass when anything may 
happen, and we should never be surprised. to hear that 
Mr. Asquith had yielded to the advice of his wiser friends— 
who are not to be found in his immediate entourage—and 
had decided to make a virtue of necessity. His natural 
exit would be to the House of Lords, which he has devoted 
no small part of his career to denouncing, and as Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has already broken the ice by creating Here- 
ditary Peers, he could hardly be so ungracious as to refuse 
to include the ex-Prime Minister in an early Honours List, 
supposing he thought that such a compliment—presumably 
an Earldom—would be acceptable. This change may not 
occur immediately, though with the precedent of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour’s elevation before him Mr. Asquith at long last 
night consent to go to “ another place.” 


On platforms, as we all know, “ Free Trade” stands for 
“abundance, prosperity and high wages,’ whereas accord- 

ing to “Free Traders’? Protection spells 
Free hase “* starvation, sweating and ruin.” In practice 
Wages ote Tet vastly different story, as may be 

gathered from the contrast between con- 
temporary conditions in Cobdenite England and those in 
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Protectionist America, whither, ever since ‘“‘ Free Trade” 
was established in this country, the flower of our population 
has fled. Not being professors of Political Economy, 
emigrants see that Protection means employment while 
“Free Trade”? means chronic unemployment. In order to 
preserve this beatific system the area of misery in this 
unhappy island, which is already dangerously large, must 
be extended. This fact is not yet publicly paraded on 
“Free Trade” platforms, but it is indicated by the Intelli- 
genisia of the movement, though, when tackled on their 
“indiscretion,” they are peevish, and evidently realize that 
these are among those things that should be left unsaid 
or, at any rate, be otherwise expressed. The occasion of 
the disclosure that “Free Trade”? means lower wages 
was a conference on unemployment convened by the League 
of Nations Union at which two shining lights of the industrial 
world—as likewise among the Highbrows of the Round 
Table—took the floor. They were Mr. W. L. Hichens 
and Mr. P. J. Pybus, both very important and influential 
persons, who are regarded by their numerous admirers as 
speaking absolutely “‘the last word’ on such problems as 
trade and employment. They are, needless to say, fervent 
apostles of the League of Nations, and Mr. Pybus enjoys 
the additional advantage of having stood at the recent 
General Election as a Cobdenite and opponent of Imperial 
Preference and a follower of Mr. Asquith and Sir John 
Simon—doubtless with the declared intention of “‘ keeping 
out the Socialists,” though had Mr. Pybus been elected 
it is long odds that, like his leaders, he would have put them 
in. Such malentendus occasionally occur in practical 
politics. 


Ir will be remembered that a few weeks ago (March 10th) 
our ex-Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, made 4 
thoughtful and striking speech in the House 
of Commons on the whole problem of Unem- 
ployment, in the course of which he contrasted 
the discrepancy between the wages earned in such sheltered 
trades as building, transport and municipal employment, and 


Sheltered v. 
Unsheltered 
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those in trades exposed to the blast of foreign competition, 
whether abroad or at home. We regarded this utterance 
as SO important that we reproduced it textually from the 
Official Report in the April number of the National Review. 
According to Mr. Baldwin’s unchallenged figures, dockers’ 
wages increased by 85 per cent. between August 1914, 
and September 1923; municipal unskilled labourers’ by 
90 per cent. ; workers in the building trade by 90 to 114 per 
ceent.; railwaymen from 100 to 150 per cent. On the 
other hand, cotton operatives’ wages only increased during 
the same period by 61 per cent.; agricultural labourers’ 
56 per cent., and skilled engineering workers’ 42 to 45 per 
cent.; tin plate workers’ 39 per cent.; pottery trade 
30 per cent.; shipbuilding trade 18 to 26 per cent. Mr. 
L. 8. Amery throws further light on this grave problem in 
a luminous article in a recent issue of the Morning Post 
(April 12th), in the course of which he rakes the Intelli- 
gentsia Of the Manchester movement fore and aft, asking 
them questions which so far they have found themselves 
totally unable to answer except by evincing a certain 
amount of irritation. Mr. Amery compares the position of 
the two classes of workers in the sheltered and the un- 
sheltered trades, not in terms of increased money wages, 
but in terms of real wages, i.e. after taking into account 
the change in the cost of living during the last ten years. 
Qn this basis the sheltered workers have improved their 
position, especially railwaymen, and are now better off 
than they were before the war. But the unsheltered 
workers have with few exceptions ‘suffered a loss in real 
wages and are actually worse off than they were.” The 
exceptions are mostly such as prove the rule, for instance, 
operatives in the woollen trade, which finds its principal 
market at home, or in cabinet-making or upholstery, where 
such elements as “ national taste and cost of transportation 
tonitribute to afford a considerable measure of natural 
protection.” Mr. Amery illustrates his article with a 
remarkable diagram setting out the relative percentage of 
increase and decrease in real wages in the sheltered and 
the unsheltered trades, with the railwaymen and building 
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labourers at the top of the tree and the riveters, shipwrights, 
platers, etc., at the bottom. 


As Mr. Amery explains to the readers of the Morning 
Post, it is not merely that unskilled work has gained relg. 

tively to skilled work, but that unskilled 
rim veg Ae de #bourers in the sheltered trades are actually, 

as well as relatively, better off than the 
skilled workers in the unsheltered trades—‘ the bricklayer’s 
labourer and the dustman are to-day substantially better 
paid than the skilled engineer.’ Can we wonder that 
20,000 skilled engineers have emigrated during the last 
nine months? It is here that Mr. Lionel Hichens and 
Mr. P. J. Pybus intervene with their despairing and desperate 
suggestion that the single remedy for this appalling state 
of things is to deliberately set to work to reduce high wages 
in order to preserve our blessed fiscal system. Once more 
we see that in the eyes of its devotees Free Trade was not 
made for man, but man was made for Free Trade. Mr. 
Hichens told the Conference of the League of Nations 
Union: ‘“ Justice demanded that we should level up or 
level down. Everyone would prefer to level up; but we 
were forced back on the other alternative.” His reason 
for this conclusion is that we were so largely dependent 
for our prosperity on foreign trade secured in open com- 
petition that this factor must govern our whole industrial 
policy. Mr. Pybus, as Mr. Amery points out in his Morning 
Post article, put the case yet more strongly, emphasizing 
that the two groups, i.e. the sheltered and the unsheltered, 
“represented two different conceptions as to the method 
by which. wages should be fixed.”’ We will leave Mr. Amery 
to epitomize Mr. Pybus’s argument. 

The first begins with the world price as its starting-point, and, after deduct- 
ing therefrom rates, taxes, selling costs, administrative expenses, and costs of 
materials, leaves labour to be paid out of what remains over. The other con: 
ception begins with what may be reckoned as a fair rate for labour, adding 
to it the cost of raw materials, administrative charges, and profits to produce 
the selling price. Mr. Pybus clearly regards the former conception as not 
only forced upon us by the fact of our dependence on foreign trade, but as the 
only proper conception, as is indicated by his frequent references to the power 


of the sheltered industries to ‘‘ harass the community,” or to “ hold the com- 
munity at ransom.” 
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The Pybus policy is, in fact, to level down “to the lowest 
wage’ which the conditions of international competition 
“force upon us or else perish.” 


As Mr. Amery observes : 


Such is the conclusion arrived at by two great captains of industry, known 
not only for their business capacity, but for their interest in and sympathy 

with the wage-earners. I venture to say that the conclusion 
Despair is as absurd economically as it is repugnant to all our 

human instincts. It is a conclusion of despair. It frankly 
abandons all idea of a national standard of well-being. That might be 
inevitable if it were based on inexorable economic necessity, but it is based, 
in fact, on nothing more than that almost incredible ignorance as to the true 
function and importance of our foreign trade which is prevalent amongst us, 
and has hitherto stood in the way of any sane consideration of our economic 


policy. 

It is, moreover, in any event impossible, for the reasons 
adduced by Mr. Amery, namely, that whether the advan- 
tages gained by Trade Unionism on behalf of the sheltered 
trades be fair or unfair, there is no means of persuading 
or coercing the workers to reduce their wages “in the 
interest, or supposed interest, of the worst paid unsheltered 
industries.” Thus the building operatives at the moment 
of these pronouncements were meditating whether they 
should strike for a fresh increase, and only the other day 
the bus and tramwaymen of London inflicted immense 
inconvenience on the entire Metropolis because they would 
not accept an offer that was just short of their original 
demand for another eight shillings a week, and yet, accord- 
ing to Mr, Hichens and Mr. Pybus, it was a reduction of 
eight shillings a week that should have been imposed on 
them. How could it be done ? 


Mr. Amery proceeded to examine the Pybus-cum-Hichens 
policy on its economic merits and exposed the fallacy under- 

lying what the critic showed to be tantamount 
. to the suggestion that the British standard 
of living must be brought below that of any 
country with a protected home market or a sufficiently 
depreciated currency. But even if the conditions in our 
sheltered industries could be depressed to the level of our 
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unsheltered industries—say, for example, by the importation 
of Chinese labour into British railways—that would be no 
real benefit to the community, as it would diminish the 
home market by reducing its purchasing power. Mr. Amery 
also explains how Mr. Hichens and Mr. Pybus reached their 
dismal conclusions—through their exaggerated idea of the 
importance of our export trade and their delusion that 
unemployment can be cured by its extension. 

This assumption, a very prevalent one, that the amount of our employment 
depends on the amount of our foreign sales, is, I venture to assert, wholly 
fallacious and misleading. The correct statement of the case is that the amount 
of our employment depends on the total volume of our production which can 
be disposed of at home or abroad. The export trade is not in itself more 
desirable or important than the home trade. It is essential in so far—and 
only in so far—as it is required to secure the foreign credits with which we 
buy the raw materials and foodstuffs which we cannot produce, or cannot pro. 
duce in sufficient quantity, for the sustenance of our production and of our 
population. Exports which are used for any other purpose have no advantage 
over home sales, and are certainly not worth securing at the cost of lowering 
our whole standard of wages and living. 

Mr. Amery also emphasizes in the Morning Post, as he 
did in his recent masterly contribution to the National 
Review, that so large a proportion of our foreign trade is 
devoted ‘“‘not to the essential employment-sustaining pur- 
chase of raw materials and foodstuffs complementary to our 
industrial production, but to the unessential and indeed 
employment-reducing purchase of competitive foreign manu- 
factures.”’ Great Britain imports anually about £200,000,000 
of manufactured goods, of which from £50,000,000 to 
£100,000,000 could be equally well made here. The re- 
mainder simply represents “‘the displacement of potential 
British production.” If by creating any “shelter” for 
British industries against the unfair competitive conditions 
which enable these imported goods to undersell us in our 
own market, we created an increase of employment and 
wages here to the extent of from £100,000,000 to £150,000,000, 
we should simultaneously add an equivalent amount to the 
purchasing power of the home market, and could, if neces 
sary, to that extent afford to drop the least profitable portion 
of our export trade. Thus, instead of reducing our standard 
of living in pursuit of an extension of foreign trade, we 
should extend our home trade and raise the general standard 
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of living throughout the country. In a word, we should 
“be levelling up instead of levelling down.” Thus does 
Mr. Amery put in a nutshell the difference between so-called 
“Free Traders,” like Mr. Pybus, who would sacrifice every- 
thing, including the well-being of our working classes, in 
order to preserve their fetish, and Protectionists, whose 
objective is the prosperity of the people founded on the 
expansion of production. 


An omniscient Press followed up its political gaffes by an 
almighty “howler”? over the Oxford and Cambridge Boat 

Race, on which it misled the Public as 
feeter ” completely as on more important issues, from 

Reparations to Deflation. Doubtless there 
are more Oxford men than Cambridge men in Journalism, 
because Oxford education induces expression while the 
Cambridge atmosphere encourages research and “clear 
thinking.” But that is no sufficient reason that Oxonians 
should take leave of their judgment and perpetrate the 
mubbish with which newspaper readers were flooded day by 
day before the University Boat Race, which must always 
be a very open event. According to the “experts” and 
tipsters there was but one serious crew on the Thames 
this year, and the only doubt was as to the number of 
lengths by which Oxford would head the procession. This 
nonsense being taken seriously by the ignorant, there was 
considerable betting at 3 to 1 and even 4 to 1 on Oxford. 
The pundits would only recognize one quality in the Cam- 
bridge crew, namely, that they were good watermen which 
would stand them in good stead in rough weather—in fact 
their only hope of making any show lay in a storm! The 
great day (April 5th) was perfect, and the usual vast crowd 
assembled for the “ procession,’ as, indeed, it was, only 
the other way about. Cambridge gave one of the most 
magnificent exhibitions of rowing ever seen in this classic 
contest, and was never seriously challenged by the boat- 
load of Old Blues behind them, winning with the utmost 
ease in the second best time of the whole series, and had 
they been seriously pressed they would undoubtedly have 
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achieved a record. Oxford laboured most pluckily, but 
were completely outclassed by a lighter crew (containing 
only one Old Blue) who rowed as one man, magnificently 
stroked by Stobart. “ Experts”. took yet another bad 
tumble over the Grand National, brilliantly won by a rank 
outsider (Master Robert), owned by Lord Airlie. It is 
almost time the Press cultivated a little diffidence. 


Ir is at last beginning to dawn on our younger generation 
that their elders have led them astray by encouraging the 

Golf craze. By far the worse sinners have 
heap of been Pressmen from the Proprietary down- 


wards—to whom golf naturally appeals be. 


cause it is easier and pleasanter for the sedentary— 
especially as they get on in life and lose their activity and 
athleticism—to stroll after a stationary ball than to run 
after a moving ball. Then the constant relaxation of 
putting comes as a welcome relief to those who are fatigued 
by walking. Golf is admittedly an ideal pastime for every- 
body who for any reason, whether age, weight or infirmity, 
finds the running games too strenuous. It has solved the 
problem of many people, and there could be no more salutary 
or harmless hobby for Responsible Statesmen, able editors, 
elderly Highbrows or middle-aged Mugwumps. But how 
any man of intelligence can exhort boys and young men 
who are sound in wind and limb to concentrate on golf 
passes our comprehension, all the more so because even 
golfing enthusiasts recognize that as a training for character 
it leaves much to be desired. That the vast advertisement 
golf enjoys in the Press, owing to the number of newspaper 
men who putt and the immense amount of capital now 
invested in golf links, has given a set-back to better games 
goes without saying. Some of our best lawn tennis players 
have spoilt their play without acquiring proficiency at golf, 
and the reason so many young colonials and foreigners are 
getting ahead of young England on the courts is because 
the former have not succumbed to the lure of the links. 


Foorsatt, cricket, rackets, boxing, squash rackets, bad: 
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minton, hockey, lacrosse, etc., are all excellent for those 
who are robust enough to play these games, just as golf, 
bi: croquet, bowls, curling, quoits and the like 
Giving Golf = are admirable for the less robust. Nor can all 
: the newspaper articles in the world by all the 
most eminent and ardent golfers transfer golf from the 
second category to the first, any more than the indignation 
of golfers armed with “mashies” and “niblicks” can 
alter facts or convert a walking game into a running game. 
The eclipse of English lawn tennis in an international sense 
is largely due to the fact that in the United States, Aus- 
tralia, France, Spain, Japan and other competing countries, 
golf, where played at all, is played by its proper public. It 
is, we believe, neither a school nor a university game in any 
of these countries, though we are told that the disease has 
lately spread—like prairie fire—over the United States— 
another land of crazes. If true, this means that it is only 
a question of time as to when the Americans lose their 
precious Davis Cup. You don’t find Mademoiselle Lenglen 
giving up the winter to golf, any more than does Miss Helen 
Willsa—the youthful American lawn tennis champion— 
Mademoiselle de Alvarez (the brilliant Spanish player, 
hardly out of her teens, who according to all accounts is 
the best Continental player after Mademoiselle Lenglen), 
nr Mademoiselle Vlasto, another very young and most 
promising performer hailing from Greece. Nor have Mr. 
W. M. Johnston, Mr. Vincent Richards, Mr. Tilden succumbed 
to golf except, if at all, to a very limited degree. Neither 
Messrs. Manuel Alonso, Shimidzu, Washer, Kumagae, G. L. 
Patterson, O’Hara Wood, MM. Borotra, Lacoste, Cochet, 
Brugnon, and the other dashing young Frenchmen, any 
more than the great Australian, J. O. Anderson, or J. B. 
Hawkes, give up their winter week-ends to golf. Such 
facts speak for themselves. The results are writ large at 
Wimbledon and elsewhere. Golf has been a _ veritable 
godsend to all our rivals because they have had the good 
sense to give it a miss. 


WE should regret, on wider grounds than any interest in 
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the game of Lawn Tennis, should Mademoiselle Lengle 
adhere to the intention with which she is debited of 
A Gaffe? forfeiting her Wimbledon honours by default, 

She is something more than the most famony 
player of her sex. Like Carpentier in boxing, she represents 
her country, and just as Carpentier’s brilliancy and sports. 


manship as a fighter have been an appreciable French agggt- 


during the last few years, so the Lady Champion’s wonderful 
technique and science in the game of which she is mistreg 
has been of no small value to her country in an age whe 
games play so large a part in international competition, 
Mademoiselle Lenglen has dominated Wimbledon ever singe 
her historic match against Mrs. Lambert Chambers in 1919, 
and as she played better than ever last year, and ha 
maintained her unbeaten record on the Riviera, her absence 
from Wimbledon next month would create an untowam 
impression at a moment when there is a concerted effort on 
both sides of the Channel to improve Anglo-French relations, 
which in recent years have left something to be desired, 
If the Lady Champion won this year, as she might reason 


ably anticipate, it would be her sixth consecutive victory,. 


This would constitute a record. But there is a stronger 
reason for her appearance at Wimbledon. The American 
are about to make a bold bid for the Championship now 
held by Mademoiselle Lenglen, and, besides Mrs. Mallory, are 
sending a redoubtable aspirant in Miss Helen Wills (the 
present American Lady Champion), who is only eighteen 
years old and possesses an ideal temperament for big matches, 
besides exceptional skill. Were Mademoiselle Lenglen % 
ill-advised as to refuse this challenge on the neutral terrain 
of Wimbledon, the Americans would inevitably infer, how 
ever unjustly, that the French Champion was nervous d 
meeting their champion on equal terms, because in the 
Olypmic Games Mademoiselle Lenglen will be playing on 
home courts, in a home climate, before a home gallery. We 
shall refuse to believe that so intelligent a lady will be 
guilty of so obvious a gaffe until it actually occurs, and 
we are confirmed in this optimism by the attitude of many 
of her admirers who pronounce it to be “ unthinkable.” 


tHE HISTORICAL ORIGIN AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF BOLSHEVISM 


A STUDY IN THE DECAY OF AUTHORITY 


BOLSHEVISM is, of course, not a new, but a very old thing. 
It is one of those subversive philosophies which have from 
time to time made their appearance in the world, always to 
he eventually suppressed by the religious, moral and social 
influences which have in the past proved an effective 
barrier to their success. The term subversive philosophies 
does not, of course, include movements which may be 
insome measure subversive but are essentially of a reform- 
ing character. It is generally impossible to institute any 
rform of abuses without subverting something, and most 
rforms involve the sweeping away of much that is good 
vith much that is bad. By subversive philosophies is meant 
those movements which aim at the overthrow of all existing 
reognized forms of government, social institutions, and 
noral standards—movements which aim, in fact, at the 
werthrow of civilization as hitherto understood. All such 
movements are founded on the belief that the existing 


‘fworld order is based on fallacies and injustices, and that 


ill existing forms of power, authority and property have 
ben wrongfully acquired and should be superseded. How- 
ever much they may differ as to the methods to be pursued 
to attain their ends, all are established on precisely the 
ume premises. The only new feature about these very 
dd movements is the influence they have lately obtained 
inthe world. They constitute by far the most formidable 
attack which has yet been made upon our civilization. 

It is important that we should view this attack in its 
tme historical perspective, that we should see how it origi- 
nated and developed, and having done this, endeavour to 
forecast what its future course is likely to be. 

The origin of all these subversive philosophies will on 
tamination be found to be the same. They one and all 
emanate from the belief that there was at some remote 
period of the world’s history a golden age when war, 
ppression, and crime did not exist, when every man lived 
uder his own vine and fig-tree in liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, and ‘there was none to make them afraid.” 
They all alike believe in the perfectibility of human nature 
if only favourable conditions can be created, an idea which, 
s the historian Alison points out, has always been the 
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foundation of every revolutionary philosophy. In orde 
to return to this ideal state which once existed, it 
necessary to sweep away all institutions of government an 
society, which are alleged to be the fruits of rapacity ang 
self-interest and to have been created for the sole benefit 
_ of a small privileged class. The idea of a golden age ig go 
"ancient that it is lost in the mists of time. The so-called 
** ancient mysteries,’ of which we read in Greek and Romay 
times, and indeed in the civilizations which preceded th 
were founded on this idea. When we come to the Midd 
Ages we find a host of secret societies professing to be the 
repositories of the “‘ ancient mysteries’ which have bee 
handed down through the ages, and are the key to a knoy. 
ledge higher and purer than any possessed by the existing 
authorities in Church and State. It is at this point that we 
first recognize the subversive character of these movements, 
The secret societies of the Middle Ages were secret for 
very good reason. They taught doctrines which king, 
nobles and, above all, priests had every reason to fear, 
and hence the ban which the Church of Rome placed upm 
all such societies. If we want to understand the genenl 
tendencies of these Societies we have only to study th 
history and tenets of the most famous of all, the Free 
masons, whose influence is now world-wide. Freem 
teaches that there are certain truths, certain forms df 
knowledge beneficial to mankind, inherited from the ancients, 
to which only its votaries can become initiated. The 


Church, which claimed to be the sole repository and ult- 
mate arbiter of all spiritual truth, plainly could not tolerate 
either the claims of such an organization or its constitution, 
composed as it was of men of all kinds of faith or of non 
at all. The result of its own tenets combined with the 
effect of repression has been that, although Freemasonry it 
England has steered clear of revolutionary tendencies, it 
has become on the Continent a refuge for every form d 
revolutionary activity. 

Unfortunately we know very little of the part playel 
by the secret societies of the Middle Ages; but what we 
do see, as we survey the course of European history, is8 
succession of subversive movements, each one more pow 
than the last, each based on the same destructive theory, 
and finally culminating in twentieth-century Bolshevism, 
the most extreme, the most ruthless, and the most uncom 
promising of all. And, further, as we approach mod 
times we see the secret societies playing an increasing] 
important part in these movements. 
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Before considering the nature of this attack upon our 
civilization and how it has developed, let us first obtain a 
clear grasp of what our civilization is and what its 
foundations are. 

European civilization, like all other great civilizations, 
was based primarily upon a religion. The primitive form 
of that religion differed materially from the form which it 
subsequently assumed. Roughly speaking, primitive Christi- 
anity was founded on the conviction that the world had 
become an extremely bad place which was doomed, at no 
distant date, to destruction—an event on which the most 
ardent hopes of the early Christians were based—that a 
small number of people were to be chosen out of it to 
witness to the truth, that though in the world they were 
yet not of it, and could expect nothing but hardships and 

rsecution as long as they lived in it. 

Gradually this conception faded away, and when in 
aD. 313 Constantine recognized Christianity as one of the 
religions of the Empire, a new vision opened before the 
Christian community—a vision of worldly splendour in 
which the Church should sit as a queen enthroned by the 
side of the Emperor, in which the machinery of the Church 
should be incorporated in the machinery of the Roman 
Empire, and there should be one temporal head, the 
Emperor, and one spiritual head, the Pope, ruling over a 
world converted to Christianity. 

It was no doubt a magnificent dream. Whether it was 
a dream strictly according with the original principles of 
Christianity is a matter which it would be out of place to 
discuss here. The dream was, in any case, of short dura- 
tion, for the barbarians swept down upon the Roman world 
and for some four centuries civilization disappeared in the 
welter of the Dark Ages. From that welter there eventually 
emerged three things which have had a permanent influence 
in moulding the civilization of the West—the Church, the 
institutions of the Roman Empire, and the Feudal System. 
On these three foundations arose that extraordinary society 
of medieval Christendom, and the imperial dream of Con- 
stantine and Theodosius was revived in the Holy Roman 
Empire of Charlemagne. 

The most remarkable thing about the society of the 
Middle Ages was its stability. At first sight this may seem 
a paradox. It was undoubtedly a barbarous age; there 
was much tyranny and oppression and comparatively little 
security for life or property; but for all that the founda- 
tions of society were probably more secure than they have 
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even been in any previous civilization or will ever be again, 
The Church was supreme and nobody dreamt of questioning 
her authority, ‘while monarchy was equally established on 4 
divine order. The powers that be were regarded as literally 
“ordained by God.’ Authority in all its forms was, ip 
fact, considered to be divine in nature, and “ rebellion wag 
as the sin of witchcraft.” The immense strength of sucha 
conception of government lay precisely in this, that it pe 
mitted a degree of freedom which no other primitive society 
has ever enjoyed. The unique feature of this society ‘wag 
its corporations. The various classes and orders in the 
community, the trades, the professions, and the towns wer 
protected by institutions, by rights, and by privileges from 
the tyranny and caprice of rulers. It is true that as time 
went on these privileges were often filched from them o@ 
were voluntarily exchanged for the greater benefit afforded 
by the security which a powerful autocrat could give; 
but it is important to note that the free institutions enjoyed 
by the modern world are not really the result of a gradual 
evolution from despotism to freedom; on the contrary, 
they were enjoyed by medieval Europe a thousand yean 
ago, were afterwards in many countries, though not in all, 
submerged beneath centralized autocracies, and have 
re-emerged during the last 150 years. For instance the dit 
tinct rights and functions of the three estates of the realm 
were recognized all over Christendom at the close of the 
Dark Ages. It is a remarkable fact that, while the prin- 
ciples of limited monarchy and of constitutional govern 
ment were thus universally recognized, yet no historian has 
provided a satisfactory explanation how this organization of 
society into three orders ever came about. It is generally 
conceded that it cannot be explained merely as a relic of 
the organization of barbarian tribal communities ; but the 
most obvious explanation surely is that it was inherited 
from the Church; it was an endeavour to apply the same 
organization to lay society as that on which the Church 
had originally been based. The King, the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the Commons, corresponded exactly to 
the Bishop, the priests, and the deacons (the representatives 
in primitive times of the congregation), who formed the 
different orders of the hierarchy in the Church. 

Whatever view may be taken of the origin of the 
Christian Church, there can be no doubt that the greatest 
civilization the world has ever seen was primarily her 
work, and indeed, so important was that factor in the 
building up of European civilization that, compared with it, 
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other factors are hardly worth mentioning. Not only did 
the Church rescue civilization from barbarism, but she 
stamped her likeness upon the institutions of the State 
ad of Society; not only did she dominate the will and 
mould the thought of mankind, but she conferred upon the 
sivil government the priceless benefit of principles uni- 
yersally recognized to be the basis of the most perfect form 
a government known to man, providing for the due repre- 
entation of all interests in the State and guarding against 
the abuse of authority by a system of checks and safeguards. 

Medieval society thus combined freedom with innate 
veneration for authority. But the veneration involved no 
davish submission. It was devoted to the office and not 
to the individual who might hold it. A monarch like King 
John, who abused his authority and infringed the rights of 
his subjects, could be coerced; one who, like Edward II, 
by his conduct outraged public sentiment, could be im- 
prisoned and even secretly murdered, but all this did not 
afiect the respect for monarchy in the public mind. The 
dfice was sacred and its sanctity was not affected by the 
defects or the vices of its holder. 

It is not, of course, suggested that the Middle Ages 
were in any sense an ideal epoch. All that is suggested is 
that our civilization owed its original strength and its 
success to the principles and ideas which it inherited from 
the primitive Church, that it showed most stability in that 
period when those principles and ideas were most generally 
accepted, and that the instability and decay of authority, 
vhich are features of our own era, have become more 
marked as those ideas and principles have gradually lost 
their influence. 

Now let us see how they have lost their influence. Two 
disintegrating factors have been at work; corruption and 
decay from within, and attacks by various enemies from 
without. Both have been constant factors operating from 
the very earliest times. Heresies and schisms—some of 
them, like Arianism, constituting a most serious menace— 
rot the early Christian community long before the time of 
Constantine, and, indeed, regarded as an organization for 
testifying to the truth of Christianity, it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the Church must have been growing 
steadily less effective for the purpose ever since her founda- 
tion. Nevertheless she survived these dangers and remained 
wmited for a thousand years. The first great change in her 
status came, as we have seen, with the recognition of 
Christianity as the official religion of Rome. From that 
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time began that long struggle between the ecclesiastical 
and the civil power, which has been so fatal to both. To 
discuss the merits of the original compact between Church 
and State is outside the province of this paper; we are 
merely concerned with the results recorded in history, 
The two were like fire and water, they could never com. 
bine; each tried to use the other for its own pu 
each usurped the functions of the other, and the outcome 
was the shattering into fragments of the magnificent 
structure of medieval Christendom. The first blow to its 
unity was the schism of the Eastern Church from the 
Western in 1053, but this did not exercise so much effect 
as might have been expected owing to the comparatively 
trivial differences of doctrine which had occasioned it, and 
to the fact that the East was separated from the West by 
physical obstacles and had a widely different outlook and 
interests. 

A little later, in the twelfth century, a great attack 
developed, in which the element of Bolshevism is clearly 
seen. No doubt it had appeared before; it is difficult to 
distinguish between a heresy which merely disputes certain 
dogmas or practices and a philosophy which denies the 
fundamental principles of civilized life, and in a society 
founded on a religious basis, one may be nearly as destructive 
as the other. Yet a more or less clear distinction can be 
made between movements aiming at the removal of abuses 
and at the restoration of greater purity of worship, and 
those which aim at the subversion of society. That the 
Albigensian heresy was one of the latter there can be little 
doubt. It was a development of certain Oriental philoso 
phies known as Gnosticism and Manichaeism, and while 
quasi-religious in its doctrines, had this in common with 
Bolshevism that it taught that the whole existing world 
order was evil and the work of the devil, and that family 
life, which forms the very basis of civilized existence, should 
be abolished. By the opening of the thirteenth century this 
destructive philosophy had made such headway in the 
South of France that the Pope proclaimed a crusade against 
its votaries, who were practically exterminated. 

So far, except for the schism of the Eastern and Westem 
Churches, the unity of Christendom had been preserved, 
but heresy now constituted so serious a danger that the 
most rigorous measures had to be taken in order to dis 
cover its workings, and to root it out. For this purpose 
the Inquisition was established under the agis of the 
Dominican Order, all freedom of thought was suppressed, 
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and heresy and all other subversive doctrines were driven 
underground and found a refuge in a network of secret 
societies. For nearly three more centuries the unity of 
Western Christendom was to be preserved, but below the sur- 
face the seeds of a great revolution were being plentifully 
sown. Early in the fourteenth century the powerful Order of 
the Knights Templars was proscribed by the Pope as heretical 
and its property was confiscated. The order is said to have 
survived to this day in the form of one of the Masonic 
degrees which still calls itself by their name. Indeed some 
authors assert that it was the origin of modern continental 
Freemasonry. Whether their suppression was due merely 
to envy, fear and covetousness on the part of the Pope 
and the King of France, or that they really cherished sub- 
versive aims and practised infidel rites is not certain, but it 
is interesting that revolutionary Masonry at the present 
day claims to have inherited their traditions. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a number of 
heretical sects make their appearance and in connection 
with them appears also another phenomenon, namely, 
Communism in the form of peasant risings. Communistic 
movements were even at that date no new thing. In 
France, as early as 1185, a movement aiming, amongst 
other things, at community of land, calling itself the ‘ Con- 
frérie de la Paix,’’ had embarked on a campaign of arson 
and murder against landlords and monks, and “‘ Jacqueries ”’ 
or peasant insurrections were of not uncommon occurrence 
in that country. The worst of these in 1358 was followed 
in 1381 by a great peasant rebellion in England headed 
by a renegade priest called John Ball, whose famous 
thyme— 

When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ? 


puts the Communist creed in a nutshell. The mob marched 
om London, seized the greater part of the City, where they 
temained for some days, murdered the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other dignitaries, and committed numerous 
atrocities. It is noteworthy that the rising coincided and 
was undoubtedly connected with the Lollard movement. 
Here again we see religious heresy or reform and social 
revolution going hand in hand. Behind the great figure of 
the reformer Wycliffe, ‘the father of English Protestant- 
ism,” come the so-called ‘‘ poor preachers,” who inflame 
the masses against the un-Christian practices of prelates, 
landlords, and magistrates. Behind them again come the 
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agitators, the mob orators and the criminal element, who 
see in social chaos the opportunity for pillage and debauchery, 

About the same time a religious movement on simila 
lines to that of the Lollards starts in Bohemia, inspired 
largely by Wycliffe’s doctrines, of which John Huss early ip 
the fifteenth century assumes the leadership. How inex. 
tricably religious reform and. revolution are entangled jg 
seen in the trial of this early Protestant. Huss was no 
socialist or revolutionary, but his doctrines were nevertheless 
subversive of all authority. He held that no ecclesiastical] 
or civil authority that did not happen to be one of “ the 
elect ’’—whatever that term might mean—was entitled t 
bear rule in Church or State. It may be imagined what the 
logical result of such doctrines would be; and we can 
hardly be surprised that he was condemned to be bumt 
in 1415. 

Upon his death his followers split up into numeroy 
sects known as Taborites, Adamites, Nicolites and Hore 
bites, whose principles were those of pure Bolshevism, 
involving the abolition of all legal and moral limitations, 
and declaring war to the death against existing institutions, 
political and ecclesiastical Among these strange sects 
there arose a curious form of Satanism. That cult had 
previously found votaries among the Manicheans. Accord 
ing to the latter the Devil, being the creator of the world 
and of the existing world order, had to be propitiated, 
Hence he came to be worshipped, and a weird ritual known 
as the ‘“‘ Black Mass’”’ was celebrated in his honour. The 
Bohemian sectaries adopted a somewhat different creed, 
according to which the creator of the world was an evil 
being, and all civil and religious rulers who derived their 
authority from him, were likewise evil. The Devil, on the 
other hand, was a beneficent agent who was the protector 
of the oppressed and downtrodden, and was accordingly 
worshipped as such. 

So great was the danger of this subversive movement 
that a crusade was preached against it, but the fanaticism 
of the sectaries and the generalship of their leaders was 
such that they were not subdued until 1434. 

Hitherto we have dealt with the various attacks upon 
medizval civilization. In all these we have seen religious 
reform or heresy (whichever we choose to call it) going 
hand in hand with a social revolutionary or communist 
movement, and with the underground work of secret societies. 
We now come to that great attack known as the Reforma- 
tion, which shattered medieval society altogether and 
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ushered in the modern world. By the end of the fifteenth 
century the corruption in Church and State had reached a 
climax. It was no longer concealed. The Papal schism 
had been a scandal in the sight of all Christendom, and the 
sale of indulgences, which was the immediate cause of 
Luther’s protest, was only one out of a multitude of abuses, 
which were universally recognized as such. In its origin 
the Reformation was no doubt a religious movement, but 
considering what the relations of Church and State were at 
the period, it was clearly impossible to attack the govern- 
ment of the one without undermining the authority of the 
other. Up till then political had been one with ecclesi- 
astical authority, but if the Church was a usurper the 
Monarchy might be also. If the former were corrupt, if 
her claims were unfounded and her functions abused, was 
it not reasonable to suppose that the civil authority, which 
she had invested with so much sanctity, was equally in 
need of reform. On what, after all, did its claims to divine 
right rest? The Reformation doubtless reformed many 
abuses; it brought many previously hidden truths and 
principles to light; it secured freedom for thought and 
dissipated the clouds of superstition. But in destroying 
the moral unity of Christendom, it destroyed also the very 
basis of all authority, political, social and religious. It laid 
the foundation of every subversive creed and every lawless 
philosophy which have been gathering momentum ever 
since the day when Luther raised the banner of revolt 
against the old order, and are at this moment constituting 
@ grave threat to civilization. 

The most disintegrating theory that the Reformation 
instilled into the minds of men was that of the right of 
private judgment. If the individual conscience is the only 
guide to truth in religious matters, it is also the only guide 
in political matters. The logical conclusion is that the 
individual is the supreme authority in everything, and the 
mass of individuals known as “ the people” are the rightful 
tulers. This is the dénouement to which the modern world 
has been brought. Instead of the divine right of kings 
and priests, we are asked to recognize the divine right of 
the people, and the highest form of government is supposed 
to be that in which the people are supreme and the fount 
of all authority and power. 

Of course the old order did not immediately disappear. 
It died hard. Some principle of authority had to be found. 
The universal Church had gone, and those countries which 
had rejected its authority had to find something to take 
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its place. So they established national churches. But 
these never succeeded in securing the adherence of the 
whole nation, a large part of whom split up into innumer. 
able sects which rejected on one or other ground the 
authority of the established churches. As for Monarchy, it 
vainly strove to stem the flood of lawless independence by 
propounding the theory of the divine right of kings. That 
right had been generally recognized as long as all forms of 
authority were established on a divine order, but stated 
in pedantic and exaggerated language by James I of Eng. 
land, it offended the susceptibilities of the seventeenth 
century mind, and seemed to be merely a justification for 
tyranny and the abuse of kingly power. Nevertheless 
Church and State fought desperately to preserve some 
principle of authority throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, and the most oppressive legislation 
was enforced against Dissenters and Catholics in the effort 
to achieve at least the moral unity of the nation after the 
moral unity of Christendom had vanished into thin air. 
Before considering the progressive decay of authority in 
the period subsequent to the Reformation, let us go back 
for a moment to that event. As might be expected from 
previous history, the great movement for reform was 
accompanied by an outburst of Bolshevism which appalled 
Europe. The doctrines of the reformers were perverted 
by a fanatical sect known as Anabaptists, whose theories 
bore a remarkable analogy to those of the Albigenses. The 
teaching of their leader, Miinzer, roused the peasants of 
Southern Germany, who rose in 1525 proclaiming war on 
all constituted authorities, absolute equality, and com- 
munity of goods. It is no wonder that in Lutheranism, as 
in Lollardism and Hussism, the authorities, perceiving the 
awful results of such doctrines on the ignorant masses, 
saw not merely heresy, not merely a crime against religion, 
but an attempt to subvert society; nor must it be for: 
gotten that leaders of the Reform movement, such as 
Calvin and Knox, were frequently guilty of treasonable 


incitements. Outdoing Huss before them, both these 


worthies declared that it was lawful for the people to 
dethrone rulers whom they judged to be leading sinful lives. 

The great struggle known as the Wars of Religion, 
which ended in 1648, after the Thirty Years War, left 
Europe exhausted and irretrievably divided, though the 
Counter-Reformation restored for a time the principle of 
authority on the old foundations over a great part of Europe. 

The next attack upon the principle of authority occurred 
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in England, where a rebellion, inspired partly by opposition 
to the Established Church and partly by the desire to limit 
the power of the Crown, culminated in 1649 in the execution 
of the King, Charles I, and the establishment of a Republic. 
This event was universally recognized as a menace to all 
the monarchies of Europe. Kings had been dethroned 
before and even murdered, but that a people should sit in 
judgment on its king was to subvert the very foundations 
of civilized government and of religion. Here, again, 
behind the religious and political reformers come a host of 
communists and social-revolutionaries, calling themselves 


Fifth Monarchy men, Levellers, etc., who were put down 


with a strong hand by Cromwell. The only difference 
between these revolutionaries and their successors in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and in our own day, 
is in the phraseology they employ.* The theories and the 
aims are the same. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the communists sought to destroy the existing 
world order, in order to usher in “ the reign of the saints.” 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it was “ the 
reign of the people.” Now it is the “‘ dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” ‘“‘ The saints,” “ the people,” and “ the prole- 
tariat’? are merely camouflage for a small minority of 
revolutionary fanatics. 

In spite of this staggering blow at Monarchy and Church 
establishment, both principles displayed a remarkable power 
of recovery, and in the latter half of the seventeenth century 
the divine right of kings was never seriously challenged, 
while the Church preached the doctrine of non-resistance to 
a submissive world. Force of circumstances, however, soon 
undermined these principles of government. Faced with 
the prospect of the restoration of Popery, the divine right 
of James II was not proof against the claims of Dutch 
William, while the Church conveniently forgot all about 
non-resistance when confronted with a monarch who did not 
hesitate to imprison seven Bishops in the Tower. The 
advent of the Hanoverian dynasty and the exclusion of 
the Stuarts from the throne, necessarily dealt another 
severe blow to the theory of divine right. 

This brief sketch of events in England is given because 
our own history exhibits in a striking manner the political 
and ecclesiastical results of the Reformation doctrines in 


* Sometimes even the phraseology is the same. Thus Winstanley, the 
leader of the Levellers, based his theory of communal ownership on the fact 
that “the earth is the Lord’s.* This is the stock argument of the Socialist 
agitator to-day. 
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the period immediately following it. In most other coun 
tries, especially in those where the Counter-Reformation 
had succeeded, those doctrines did not bear such evident 
fruit until a later period. 

We now come to the next great attack upon our civil 
zation, known as the First French Revolution. Up till 
the closing years of the eighteenth century the inherited 
spirit of veneration for authority, a legacy from earlier 
ages, had survived, even though its foundations were 
rotten; and the general enlightenment, desire to redregg 
social evils, and to secure peace in Europe, which are 
features of the period prior to the Revolution, seemed 
to offer the happiest augury for the future. These things, 
it may be remembered, were also features of the period 
immediately preceding the last Great War, which has been 
accompanied by movements constituting the third and last 
great assault upon our civilization. 

The way for that second great assault, the French 
Revolution, was prepared by an intellectual movement 
which challenged the doctrines not merely of the Church of 
Rome but of all religion. Its leaders were Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Diderot and d’Alembert. It also, of course; 
challenged every political principle of government. Rous: 
seau was not the first who formulated a subversive philo 
sophy on the old theory, cherished for centuries by the 
secret societies of a pre-historic golden age, in which all 
men had been equal. There had been other works before 
his which drew a picture of a Socialist Utopia, but he 
brought it into the realm of practical politics, if such a 
term is permissible in speaking of anything so unpractical. 
Two ideas stand out clearly in his philosophy—-they are 
the same old ideas as we have seen cherished by the sub- 
versive sects of former ages, and as are held to-day by 
socialists and communists. The first is that the whole 
existing world order is wrong; the second is that there 
had been an ideal state of existence at some early period 
of the world’s history of which man had been deprived by 
certain of his fellow men who, for their own selfish interests, 
had enslaved him. One of his injunctions was, “Go back 
into the woods and become men.” This is precisely the 
Bolshevist creed; it involves a return to barbarism. To 
the historical student it is interesting to find that there is 
nothing new under the sun, for the leaders of revolution 
to-day are repeating almost word for word the same 
formulas as the poor deluded peasant insurrectionaries in 
France eight hundred years ago, as the Albigensian heretics 
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of the thirteenth century, as the English mob leader John 
Ball in the fourteenth century, as the Bohemian sectaries 
in the fifteenth century, as the Anabaptists in the sixteenth 
century, as the Levellers in the seventeenth century, and as 
Jean Jacques Rousseau in the eighteenth century. 

As in all former attacks upon authority we see in the 
French Revolution three movements all closely connected 
—the reform movement, the subversive or Bolshevist 
movement, and, more clearly than ever before, the secret 
societies. Bolshevism, as we have seen, is a very old 
movement, but the history of modern Bolshevism may be 
said to begin with Illuminism, a movement started by a 
certain Adam Weishaupt in Bavaria in 1776, described by 
Louis Blanc as “ the profoundest conspirator that has ever 
existed.”’ It is unnecessary to examine his doctrines in 
detail. Suffice it to say that they were simply a re-formu- 
lation of the old theories of the iniquity of the existing 
world order and the necessity of sweeping it away. In his 
case the sweeping was to be very thorough; it involved 
the destruction of religion, of the family, and of national 
life, @ programme which would, to quote his own words, 
“make of the human race one good and happy family.” 
With these doctrines his disciples proceeded to “ illuminate,” 
as the phrase went, the Masonic Lodges of France. The 
principal French Lodge was that of the Grand Orient, of 
which Philippe Egalité, Duke of Orleans, was Grand Master, 
and it controlled 266 “illuminated Lodges.” It is a 
remarkable fact that one month after the process of “ illu- 
nination ” had been completed, the Revolution broke out.* 

It is impossible, in the scope of this paper, to follow 
the course of the Revolution. We are only concerned 
with its effects. It completed the destructive work which 
the Reformation had begun. The latter had undermined 
the principle of all authority, secular and religious; the 
poison worked for nearly three centuries in the body of 
European society before the diseased condition of that 
wciety became evident by its terrible results in France. 
lhevitably those results infected all Europe. The logical 
consequence of the Revolution was seen in the more or 

universal recognition of the supremacy of the people 
and the relegation of all rulers to a position of dependence 
on the popular will, which, as we have seen, is the inevitable 
outcome of the right of private judgment. Now the will of 
the people can only be expressed through the franchise, 


* Mrs. Webster, The French Revolution—A Study in Democracy, and World 
Revolution —The Plot Against Civilization. 
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but if all men are equal, there can logically be no limit to 
the franchise, and the whole adult population must, there. 
fore, have votes. Some time elapsed before this irre. 
sistible conclusion was generally accepted, and it is one of 
the most curious features of the period following the Revolu. 
tion that the people themselves seemed to have no faith in 
their capacity for rule, and showed this in France by again 
and again surrendering their power, after proclaiming it in 
successive revolutions, first to Napoleon, then to the Bour. 
bons, then to Louis Philippe, and finally to Napoleon II], 
After repeated revolutions and trials of popular gover. 
ment, they reverted to monarchy, and even to-day the 
Republic is only tolerated because there is no alternative, 
and not because the French people really believe in their 
own supremacy. 

The story of the nineteenth century in Europe is the 
story of a succession of revolutions followed by reactions, 
The immediate result of the French Revolution was the 
recognition of popular supremacy ; everywhere thrones and 
altars were shaken to their foundations. The Napoleonic 
Wars bring a revival of nationalism and a reaction against 
popular government. At their close the Holy Alliance is 
formed, which becomes an engine for the suppression of 
revolutionary principles. Then comes the inevitable revo 
lution all over Europe in 1848, and the re-assertion of 
popular sovereignty. It is again followed by a violent 
reaction. The French voluntarily surrender all their 
cherished liberties, the champions of the popular cause are 
deported wholesale to the Devil’s Island, and the Empire is 
restored under Napoleon III. Other countries return to 
monarchies. Germany reaches an ingenious compromise 
between the two principles of popular and monarchical 
government ; universal franchise is granted but nevertheless 
the actual power remains in the hands of the executive 
The distinguished Italian historian, Ferrero, points out that 
the history of the nineteenth century is one long struggle 
between the two opposing principles of divine right and the 
sovereign people, a series of violent oscillations from 
monarchy to democracy, culminating generally on the 
Continent in the defeat of the latter. ‘‘ But,” he says, 
_“‘the victorious system of divine right was no less weakened 
by its victory than the vanquished system by its defeat, 
That is the underlying tragedy of 1848, which gives the 
key to the whole history of Europe up to the time of the 
World War.” * The former principle was weakened by the 

* The Ruin of Ancient Civilization and the Triumph of Christianity. 
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concessions it had made and by parliamentary institutions. 
It was also weakened by the break up of the Holy Alliance 
and by the re-grouping of the Powers representing the 
monarchical principle in opposing camps. A kind of equili- 
brium was established towards the close of the nineteenth 
century, but with the opening of the twentieth a new 
menace arose in the shape of Germany’s attempt to secure 
the hegemony of Europe. The period immediately pre- 
ceding the Great War recalled other periods which have 
preceded great catastrophes. The Renaissance preceded 
the Reformation and the Wars of Religion; it was a 
brilliant age of learning, of science, art and discovery. 
The period immediately prior to the French Revolution 
was believed by contemporaries to be the prelude to a 
better age of peace, progress, and social reform. It proved 
to be, in fact, a prelude to universal unrest and twenty- 
three years of almost continuous warfare. No former 
period held out such brilliant promise as that immediately 
prior to the Great War. Science was making vast strides ; 
with the exception of the Balkan Peninsula, peace had been 
preserved in Europe for forty-four years; a world disaster 
was deemed unthinkable. Yet there was surely enough 
reason for disquiet, not alone in the piling up of arma- 
ments but in the growing menace of Social unrest. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, as before it, the move- 
ment for reform had been accompanied by that subversive 
movement the various forms of which are known under the 
names of Socialism, Communism, Bolshevism and Anarchism. 
These movements presented two aspects, one open and one 
secret. Hand in hand with the various open Leagues and 
Associations for promoting these doctrines went, as always, 
the secret societies. There seems no doubt that the 
eighteenth century ‘‘ Illuminism” of Weishaupt, which, of 
course, was merely a dishing up in a new form of the 
doctrines of the medixeval secret societies, has been in 
existence ever since, and has inspired all the extreme revo- 
lutionary movements up to our own day. It is impossible 
to deal here with the ramifications of the revolutionary 
societies and their activities during the past century and a 
half. Illuminism appeared in Italy in the guise of the 
Carbonari, in Ireland in the shape of the United Irishmen 
of 1798, from whom the present Irish Republican Brother- 
hood traces its descent, and by hosts of secret societies in 
other countries. These societies are recognized by histo- 
tians as having been one of the main causes of the universal 
Trevolution of 1848, and the Paris Commune of 1871 was 
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also largely their work. But the most important develop. 
ment during the nineteenth century was the foundation in 
1864 of that International Labour movement which later 
was perverted, under the influence of Karl Marx, to seryg 
revolutionary ends and took all the secret societies under 
its wings. Controlled, as it was, through Marx and his 
successors, by the German Social Democrats, it became 4 
tool which was manipulated by Germany for her own 
purposes. But to follow these intrigues and the part 
played by Germany in the World Revolutionary movement 
would be to digress from the main theme of this article, 
The outstanding feature of the nineteenth century is the 
coalition of all the revolutionary forces. Up till then the 
attacks upon civilization had been sectional, directed now 
against this principle, now against that. They had been 
often indistinguishable from various movements which were 
not revolutionary in aim. They took place now in one 
country, now in another. But in the nineteenth century 
all the attacking forces had become united, their aims were 
well defined, the objective of the attack, namely, civiliza 
tion, was called Capitalism, and the weapon for its destruc 
tion was called the class-war. In order to inspire the 
masses to destroy Capitalism, they had to be rendered 
class-conscious, or, in other words, taught from childhood 
to regard all authority as an enemy, all property as illegal 
and wrongful and the existing world order as founded on 
injustice, oppression and crime. 

Then came the War, and with it a great revival of 
national sentiment and of respect for authority. In the 
face of that danger men rallied to their rulers once more, 
But after some two and a half years the strain proved too 
great. Russia, a country in which the monarchy and the 
Church were most powerful, the chief upholder of the 
principle of divine right, was involved in the most awful 
revolution recorded in history. Certain conspirators belong: 
ing to the extreme left wing of the International Revolu- 
tionary movement, who had long been financed and nursed 
by the German government for its own purpose, were 
supplied with large sums of money by the Deutsche Bank 
and by Jewish financiers, and were smuggled into Russia 
A more or less moderate revolutionary government was 
succeeded by a caucus of international criminals, nearly all 
of alien extraction, who achieved the complete ruin of 
Russia in a few months, established an organization under 
the title of the Third International, which proclaims itself 
the revolutionary government of the world, and proceeded, 
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yith considerable success to organize similar revolutions in 
other countries. 

This event constitutes the third great and successful 
attack upon European civilization. What exactly are its 
characteristics ? The first attack upon authority, known 
as the Reformation, had undermined the principle of 
guthority throughout Europe; the second, the French 
Revolution, completed the work of the first in discrediting 
that principle and in erecting in its place the rival and 
exactly converse principle of popular sovereignty. The 
third completed the work of the second in utterly destroying 
the old principle of authority and it put a new interpretation 
m the principle of popular sovereignty. Up till that time 
that principle, exemplified merely in an unlimited franchise, 
had only resulted in bourgeois government. Kings, priests, 
tobles had gone, but the bourgeois remained. Popular 
svereignty therefore can only be achieved, not by giving 
wery man a vote, but by the destruction of all existing 
institutions of government; and their replacement by the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.” What this dictatorship 
rally means is left in doubt. What is clear in this doctrine 
is that the existing world order is evil and must be swept 
away in all countries. Until that is done Communism can- 
not be established. When it is established, then the ideal 
will be realized when religion, family life, national distinc- 
tions and property will have disappeared, absolute equality 
wil prevail, and in the words of Weishaupt, from whom 
they take their direct inspiration, the human race will 
become “‘one good and happy family.” Bolshevism is 
thus simply the old creed of the medieval sects, without 
its mysticism, translated into modern language. It has no 
constructive aspect—it is purely a destructive philosophy— 
areligion of hate. 

The political results of the Russian Revolution are thus 
described by Ferrero : 


By the example which it gave and by the void and anarchy which it created 
m the flank of the Central Empires; the unlimited war, by the atrocious 
ahaustion it brought about of the resources and the energies of both countries, 
cmbined to provoke the German and Austrian revolutions. The fall of the 
Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns after that of the Romanoffs was the final 
tatastrophe that overwhelmed the monarchical principle, that is to say the 
ptinciple of authority which had dominated the greater part of Europe. 


He points out that the great. struggle between the 
Monarchical and the democratic principles, which began in 
1789, has ended in the ruin of both adversaries. The 
World War has completely uprooted the monarchical prin- 
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ciple, which had already been weakened by scepticism, 
rationalism and the doctrine of equality. The throne 
that remain are like rocks that rise out of a flood, “by 
those who occupy them are not kings but shadows.” 
Ferrero compares the present situation in Europe with 
that prevailing at the time of the fall of the Roman Empire, 


In the third century (he says) the State and civilization became dig. 
organized while two religious beliefs still held their own, namely, paganism and 
Christianity—thereby limiting intellectual, moral, and indirectly, political 
anarchy. . . . If political anarchy, which would be let loose with the fall of al] 
principles of authority in Europe, were now to supervene, there would be added 
to it the most complete intellectual anarchy that Europe has ever known. 


Who can doubt the truth of his conclusion : 


The principle of authority is the key to all civilization ; when the political 
system becomes disintegrated and falls into anarchy, civilization in its turn is 
rapidly broken up. 


As we have seen, the subversive movement has in all 
ages been- assisted by the underground workings of secret 
societies. We have seen also that the tenets of thes 
societies were the same as those openly expressed by the 
leaders of Subversion. They all alike believe that the 
perfect world order existed prior to those institutions of 
monarchy, of priesthood and of capitalism, which had 
enslaved man. The great world wide secret society to-day 
is that of Freemasonry. Freemasonry holds, to quote a 
well-known writer on Masonry,* that it is 


the survivor of the ancient mysteries—nay we may go further and call it 
the guardian of the mysteries. ... Freemasonry... is so old as to 
justify the claim it makes that it has survived the wreck of mighty empires 
and the corroding hand of time. In short, we find in our ritual the foundation 
of all the religious systems of the world. Even our so-called Christian degrees 
have taken on a Christian colour merely because in the main we are Christians, 
and not because they are in essence Christian. 


Freemasonry, therefore, consists in a search after truth 
which is to be found in the origins of all religions, of which 
Christianity happens to be one. Ultimate truth is not to be 
sought in Christianity but in something which existed ages 
before it. It is easy to see how such doctrines lend them: 
selves to subversion. Not that it is suggested that English 
Freemasonry is revolutionary, but the fact remains that 
its tenets have been all through history the natural basis 
for every subversive philosophy, and it is not surprising 


* Ward, Freemasonry and the Ancient Gods, 
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that on the Continent it has always been the main centre 
and source of inspiration for every attack upon altar and 
throne. 

Let us summarize briefly the successive steps in the 
overthrow of the principle of authority in Europe, which is 
the subject of our study. The principle of authority origi- 
nally resided in the Church and in Monarchy. The peculiar 
characteristic of European civilization consisted in its 
corporations which represented the different orders of 
society, the different professions and interests. These are 
features of no other civilization. The strength of corpora- 
tions lies in the fact that they possess an influence and 
authority in no way dependent upon the merits of the 
individuals who compose them. The greatest of all these 
corporations was the Church. She was the model for the 
institutions of civil government, her principles and teaching 
invested the whole machinery of the State and of the 
social system with a sanctity which none ventured to 
question. But this principle was gradually undermined. 
It was weakened by the corruption in Church and State, 
by the conditions of the alliance between them, which 
demoralized both, and by attacks from those who denied 
the very foundations upon which the principle rested. We 
have reviewed these successive attacks and have seen how 
in every age the enemy is essentially the same. We have 
seen how these influences combined to overthrow the prin- 
ciple of authority at the Reformation and to substitute for 
it the right of private judgment ; how in the French Revolu- 
tion the right of private judgment had developed into the 
sovereignty of the people, and how in the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion the sovereignty of the people has become the sovereignty 
of “ Labour.” The divine right of kings became the divine 
tight of the people, and then the divine right of the manual 
workers, who, since they produce all wealth and create all 
prosperity, have an inherent right to all property and to all 
functions of government. 

The most complete manifestation of the spirit of sub- 
version is seen in modern Bolshevism. None of its mani- 
festations in the past, with the exception of extreme 
Jacobinism in the French Revolution, has been so thorough- 
going and uncompromising, so little veiled by any intelli- 
gible idealism. Nor has Bolshevism ever before achieved 
so great a triumph. The Bohemian Bolsheviks established 
themselves for many years in the centre of Europe and 
were a grave danger to society, as the Albigenses had 
been before them; but neither of these ever seized the reins 
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of government in any country. The French Terrorists of 
1793 did for a brief time rule France, but they were swept 
away in a few months and their methods and aims werg 
universally reprobated. In our own day, however, these 
enemies of society have conquered and ruled for six years 
one of the greatest empires of the world, which has become 
a centre of infection for the whole universe. And instead 
of general reprobation they find a considerable following in 
all countries in more or less open alliance with them. It is 
the culmination of the revolt against authority. 

As for the principle of authority, it is dead. Monarchy, 
where it still precariously exists, has become a mere senti- 
ment, not a principle. The Church is split into a thousand 
fragments, which are regarded as fulfilling a useful p 
in influencing the lives of individuals, but she plays little or 
no part in national life, and has long ceased to be regarded 
as an organism representing Christendom. In her corporate 
capacity she has become a meaningless abstraction. 

How profound are the changes mental, moral, and 
political in the condition of Europe in the last hundred 
years is seen by comparing what took place immediately 
after the Napoleonic Wars with the course of events after 
the Great War. In both cases Society naturally sought 
some method of avoiding war and establishing peace on 
secure foundations for the future. In 1816 men sought it 
in an alliance of the great Powers of Europe with the Pope 
as representing the largest organized body of Christians, 
the so-called “ Holy Alliance.”” Peace was to be preserved 
by a combination of the principal authorities in Church and 
State, who bound themselves by everything most holy 
and sacred to seek peace and ensue it. It was based on 
material power, the divine right of Monarchy, and corporate 
religion. 

In 1919 peace was sought in a League of Nations in 
which all were to be equal, Great Britain having an equal 
authority with Switzerland. It was founded on a Covenant 
embodying a number of admirable moral principles but 
having no armed support at its back. Instead of material 
power the negation of force, instead of divine right absolute 
equality, instead of corporate religion a code of moral 
sentiments. 

As for the three great Continental monarchies which 
formed the mainstay of the Holy Alliance, they have gone 
down in bloodshed and anarchy, while the Pope has been 
for more than half a century a prisoner in the Vatican. 

Such is the aspect presented by Europe after a thousand 
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years—if we go no further back than the close of the Dark 
Ages—of the steady decay of authority, which is the 
principal cause of that phenomenon known as world unrest. 
The evidence of what is loosely termed progress has been so 
apparent to mankind that they have ignored the other side 
of the picture. European civilization is, no doubt, a magni- 
ficent structure, but as it has grown higher and higher 
Society has been unable or unwilling to perceive that its 
foundations have been becoming more and more insecure. 


This article has been written in the belief that this 
process of the decay of authority is one which deserves 
more study than it has hitherto received, and that it is 
the key to many of the perplexing problems of the present 
day. The writer does not expect that either his premises 
or his conclusions will meet with general acceptance. He 
will be quite satisfied if they at least stimulate inquiry and 
discussion. 


NorRTHUMBERLAND 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


Tue Conservative Party still suffers from the very heavy 
punishing it received at the last elections. It was tempted 
into that fight by the desire of its leader to recover what 
soldiers call freedom to manceuvre. It had been for a long 
spell deprived of that liberty, first by its fatal coalition 
with the Liberals, and secondly by the no less fatal pledge 
made by Mr. Bonar Law to make no change in the fiscal 
policy of the nation. If the Conservatives had never made 
these engagements they would not have suffered this defeat, 
But they were like an army long besieged in a fortress, 
which has eaten its horses and mules and can see no prospect 
but an ultimate capitulation unless it recovers its initiative, 
The fault, then, did not lie in the man who made the attempt 
so much as in the policy which sacrificed mobility to safety, 
and destroyed the manceuvring power of an army which 
should never have left the field. Think how different would 
have been the situation of the Conservative Party if it had 
never ceased to fight for the Chamberlain policy, no, not 
even in the War when it made that fool’s bargain of a Party 
truce. It would have been now, it is safe to say, in office 
with a great national majority, supported by agriculture 
and the other great industries of the country, for even 
cotton abandoned Free Trade during the War. We should 
still have had unemployment and discontent, but they would 
have been within controllable dimensions, especially if the 
Conservative Party had, as they might have done, taken 
office in the early part of the War and fought whole-heartedly 
to win. 

However, there it was. The horses and mules had been 
eaten; the principles of the Party had been so long in store 
that they had grown stale and weevily. The whole question 
of Tariff Reform, as put before the country by Joseph 
Chamberlain, was almost unknown to the new generation, 
and besides needed revision in the light of the lessons of 
the War. So much was forgotten; no doubt Mr. Baldwin, 
his mind immersed in the subject, took it too much for 
granted, as one is prone to do, that the country was thinking 
along similar lines. This at least may be said: the defeat 
was not due to the principle of Protection, but to its neglect. 
The temptation, nevertheless, was irresistible to blame that 
principle for all the slackness, and even treachery, of indi 
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viduals and organizations which were really to blame. The 
staunch part of the army remained unshaken, but certain 
regiments of the old Coalition insisted upon throwing away 
their arms, and even tried to change their leader. This 
intrigue did not altogether succeed, nor did it altogether 
fail. Whereas the keenest workers of the Conservative 
Party knew that Protection was, as it were, the sword of 
the spirit, to part with which meant death, the Laodiceans 
contrived a compromise which tied the Party up to that 
limited and imperfect measure, the Safeguarding of In- 
dustries Act. It is no part of the British constitution 
that a Party should pledge itself not to do things before it 
takes office. On the contrary, the whole practice and 
tradition of this country is to give its representatives un- 
limited discretion. This, certainly, is a principle which 
Conservatives ought to cherish, since the very existence of 
the nation may sometimes depend on the unfettered freedom 
of the Government, yet it is the Conservative Party, or a 
section of it, which has not merely suffered, but made, the 
greatest encroachment on this liberty. 

At the back of the whole intrigue was the old Coalition 
idea and the old Coalition men. These men believe that 
a Party is only hampered by a policy and narrowed by 
a principle. The men who had thrown over the Union to 
preserve the Coalition made no difficulty about throwing 
over Protection to restore it. It is not certain, although 
it is probable, that Mr. Lloyd George was in the combina- 
tion. What we do know is that he was one of that famous 
Leatherhead party on the eve of the General Election. 
But that is an old story. We see the intrigue still very 
much alive in the little glass beehive of the Abbey Election. 
That curious phenomenon suggests that the Centre Party 
may have looked to Mr. Winston Churchill to succeed 
Mr. Lloyd George, supposing the latter found himself other- 
wise committed. Thus, a Spanish paper, the A BC, 
reported an interview with Mr. Austen Chamberlain in 
which that gentleman is alleged to have said : 


The Liberal Party is divided. Part of it sympathizes with Labour ; another 
part with the Conservatives. The latter will, in time, unite with the Conser- 
vatives to form a Party which will be led, I believe, by Mr. Winston Churchill.* 


Some harsh moralists hold that the prodigal son of the 
parable got more than his desserts; but at least he was in 
a state of repentance, and asked no more than to be made 


* This statement was gleefully reproduced in the Daily Herald and was 
not, as far as I know, contradicted. 
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one of his father’s hired servants. Mr. Churchill was ip 
a much haughtier mood; he claimed an unconditional for. 
giveness, and little wonder if he was to be rewarded not 
with the fatted calf merely, but with the place of the for. 
giving father. He would make no conditions, he refused 
even to call himself a Conservative, no doubt, because he 
thought that the name was already antiquated, and that 
as Mr. Chamberlain foreshadowed, he was destined to lead 
a new Party. 

This beautiful plan was frustrated chiefly by the staunch. 
ness of the local Conservatives, and of the official candidate, 
Mr. Otho Nicholson, who refused to be cajoled, bullied or 
browbeaten into submission. In the event, Mr. Otho 
Nicholson and his friends saved not only the Abbey division, 
but the unity of the Conservative Party. As to the curious 
legend that Mr. Winston Churchill is the only man to fight 
the Bolsheviks, let those believe it who have forgotten his 
relations with the late-lamented Michael Collins. 

It would be very much better for Conservatives, if 
instead of making these ineffectual grabs at saviours of 
Society, and changing front and formation in the face of 
the enemy, they closed their ranks and raised their own 
standards. It is impossible to emulate the Socialists in 
promises, or the Liberals in hypocrisies; it would pay the 
Conservatives, taking the lowest ground, to follow their own 
old national policy, and be once more sincerely themselves. 

That policy is in the main to conserve what is worth 
conserving in this Christian civilization of ours: 


Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things. 


The sum of what is worth preserving in this nation is the 
sum of Conservative policy: its Throne, its institutions, its 
family life, its industries, its agriculture, its Empire over 
seas, are all threatened and are all worth defending. Andl 
cannot but think that the Party which sets out to defend 
all those precious things needs no other cause to win it 
support, no, not even the League of Nations. 

The most urgent of all these causes, on which they all 
rest, directly or indirectly, is the national livelihood, its 
industries, its agriculture, its commerce. The traditional 
policy of this nation, the policy which made it secure, great, 
and prosperous in the world, was based on the sufficiency 
of our agriculture and our industries. British statesmanship 
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pefore the era of Peel rested all their policy on production. 
They believed, and rightly, that if they looked after the 
roducer the consumer could look after himself. ‘‘ They 
that lack not wares,” said the greatest of the mercantilists, 
Thomas Mun, ‘‘ will not lack treasure.’’ As for treasure 
itself, they regarded it as a reproductive force to be cherished 
and put out to interest in fresh enterprise, and as a means 
of tiding over the space between seed-time and harvest, 
between harvest and seed-time, the insurance of the exist- 
ence of the nation in seasons of want and of war. They 
looked upon our industries as a gardener looks on his fruit 
trees ; if the theorist were to tell the gardener that his pear- 
or his peach-tree would grow stronger and sturdier exposed 
to all the winds of heaven, he would retort with the lessons 
of experience, and compare the meagre crab-apples of the 
hedgerow with the rich and loaded fruit on his garden wall. 
Experience had proved to generations of Englishmen that 
our industries required the protection of a tariff wall against 
the raids and depredations of rival industrial powers. It 
was only when our national system brought those riv._Js to 
the dust in the Napoleonic Wars that our theorists gained 
credence for the doctrine that the walls round our national 
orchard could be thrown down. Bismarck used his victory 
over France in 1871 to better purpose when he raised his 
tariff wall round the German Zollverein. He had maintained 
Free Trade to keep France and England quiet when he 
had been robbing Denmark and attacking Austria. He 
only threw off the mask when he felt safe against attack : 


Let us close our doors (he exclaimed), let us put up our fence a little higher. 
Even the great mighty England which, after strengthening his muscles on Pro- 
tection, had stepped forward and said, “‘ Who will take up with me? I am 
ready for anyone,” even he would soon have to return to Protection to secure 
for himself the English market. 


It is notable that just at the time when Germany was 
laying the secret foundations of her new industrial policy, 
which was only to be revealed after the Franco-Prussian 
War, the German-Jew Karl Marx, came over here to plant 
those fatal tares in our English garden which have since 
helped to strangle its neglected crops. I once showed cause 
in the National Review for my belief that Karl Marx was 
the agent of the German power against England as he 
certainly was against France, and that his Revolutionary 
Socialism was part of German policy.. But these doctrines 
could not have succeeded with the British working-man 
were it not for the cold, unfeeling neglect of our Free Trade 
system. The traditional statesmanship of England regarded 
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her industries as the most precious possession of the nation, 
They protected not the industries alone, but their skilled 
artificers whose crafts and aptitudes they deemed of no less 
value to the nation. The birthrights of the Englishman 
— so jealously guarded that an envious Dutchman ex. 
claimed : 


Yea, and in the subsidies of Parliament, which extend to perpetuity on 
foreigners and their children, they must pay double assessment, besides which al] 
strangers are excluded from their Guilds and Halls of Trade and Manufactures, 
so that none have the freedom there to work, either as journeyman or master 
workman, save in that whereof the inhabitants are ignorant. 


The Free Traders changed all that. They held that our 
skilled workmen and our industries must all be subordinated 
to the principles of cheapness. They might perish for an 
immediate profit. This policy bore hardest on our working. 
men, who felt themselves sold for gain. If an industry went 
under its capital might turn elsewhere, but its skilled work- 
men had either to learn a new trade as unskilled men or 
emigrate to a foreign land. The bitterness of betrayal had 
much to do with the growth of Socialism in this country. 

Unfortunately, the Socialists learned nothing from history, 
and were themselves impregnated with the propaganda of 
the Free Traders. We find this clearly demonstrated in the 
shameful resolution passed at Hamburg to which a “‘ British 
Labour Party ” placed its hand and seal : 


Labour must also fight against Protectionism and in favour of Free Trade, 
and the right to move freely from one country to another.* 


How completely our Socialists have been duped by Germany 
in this matter is suggested by the fact that the German 
President of the International had been used by the German 
Government to put down a Socialist revolt, and by the 
circumstance, also, that while Mr. MacDonald and his 
colleagues have done everything possible to lay our markets 
open to German goods, the Germans have done nothing in 
the way of reciprocity. 

The truth is that our Socialists are resolved on the 
destruction of what they call our industrial system, as is 
proved by the resolution passed by the Glasgow Conference 
of the Independent Labour Party in 1920. When people 
talk of the moderation, and the sincerity, of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Snowden, who are both members of 
the I.L.P., let them reflect on this resolution : 


* Report of the Executive Committee of the Labour Party, June 1923. 
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This Conference condemns all attempts to bring about any rapprochemente 
between Labour and Capital, or any method of compromise aimed at arriving 
at @ more amicable relation between Labour and Capitalism short of the total 
abolition of the Capitalist system. 


If these men are sincere they are not moderate, if they 
are moderate they are not sincere. The plain fact is that 
they are committed to the destruction of our industries, 
with only the cloudiest notion of what they are to put in 
their place. But as these industries are the slow and com- 
plicated growth of generations, it passes the wit of man to 
devise a substitute. The alternative to our “ industrial 
system ”’ is starvation. 

If the Conservatives fairly consider these facts, they 
should see in them the lines of their true policy, which is to 
defend and conserve the national livelihood against the 
wreckers. Here are the simple and traditional principles 
of Conservatism, which, if fairly put to the people, would 
make a far stronger appeal than all the washy philanthropy 
and misty Internationalism which now monopolise so many 
political platforms, even in Conservative constituencies. 
Let our Conservatives be true to themselves and the national 
interests and they need have no fear for their future. 


Ian D. Convin 


WHERE IS THE GERMAN MONEY? 


PRESIDENT Masaryk, in the course of his recent visit to 
London, remarked that, when he tried to tax capital ip 
Czecho-Slovakia, he found that it had a knack of dig. 
appearing. Those who have been trying, for some year, 
to recover “ reparations ” from Germany have found German 
capital equally evasive. Hence the appointment of “ ex. 
perts”” to find out, in the first place, what has become of 
it, and, in the second place, whether there is any possibility 
of getting at it.* 

The former question is much easier to answer than the 
latter. That problem, so far from being insoluble, has 
been solved by other unofficial experts; and it should not 
be difficult to explain, in a few sentences, how Germans of 
different classes of society have fared since the adoption of 
the policy of inflating the currency. 

Those Germans who were solely dependent on fixed 
incomes derived from investments in German securities— 
Government and municipal stock, mortgages, industrial 
debentures and so forth—have been brought to destitution, 
The stipends of high German functionaries—judges, profes 
sors and the like—are mere pittances. These are the people 
who can no longer afford to keep servants, with the result 
that no fewer than one hundred thousand German cook: 
generals have emigrated to Holland. The real wages of the 
working classes have fallen considerably below the pre-war 
level. On the other hand manufacturers, landed proprietors, 
and profiteers in many distributing businesses, relieved of the 
dead weight of their mortgages and debentures, and helped 
by the fall in wages, have done extremely well for themselves, 
and are flaunting their luxury before the world. 

It is their money which should be available for repara- 
tions; and it has disappeared across the frontier. Can it 
be traced and recovered ? That is the problem; and those 
who seek to solve it must avoid the common mistake of 
supposing its removal to have been due to the diabolical 
cunning of the German Government. 


* The report of Mr. MacKenna’s Committee has been published since this 
article was written. It computes the total amount of German capital held 
abroad at £337,500,000; but the admission that ‘‘much German capital in 
foreign countries is certain, in existing circumstances, to be hidden in various 
ways under assumed names ”’ shows that this estimate is little more than con- 
jectural. The devices by which the “restrictive legislation” referred to has 
been circumvented are not dealt with in the Report. 
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Even before the war was over, the German Government 
had begun to fear that capital would seek safety in flight, 
to the grave embarrassment of the Treasury. Successive 
administrations have taken various steps to prevent it 
fom doing so. At first, those measures were not entirely 
usuccessful. It was, in the long run, found possible to 
defeat them; but they could not be ignored or defied. 
The capitalists had really to set their wits to work to find 
a way through the barbed wire of strict and complicated 
regulations. They have succeeded, partly because they 
were stronger than the Government but chiefly because 
they were cleverer. 

The actual exportation of such portable wealth as bank- 
notes, script and jewelry has been strictly forbidden, and 
the prohibition has been fairly successfully enforced. A 
certain amount of “smuggling ’’ has taken place. Friendly 
neutral diplomatists, whose luggage could not be searched, 
have sometimes helped the smugglers. The entire fortune 
of the Bethmann-Hollweg family is said to have been 
transmitted by that means to Switzerland, and employed 
to purchase a controlling interest in a Swiss bank. But 
there transactions have been few, and most of the money 
thus sent abroad has only served to defray the current 
expenses of emigrants. The real, effective, and systematic 
exportation of German capital has been accomplished by other 
and much more subtle methods. 

These methods have been carefully described by a 
§wiss financial journalist and a French merchant,* who 
were well placed for observing them; and it will be seen 
that they have not consisted solely in the sale of mark 
credits, but have become more and more ingenious as the 
problem became more and more complicated. 

For a while, the political conditions seemed unstable, 
and the prospects of trade were dubious. There was fear, 
if not of Bolshevism, at any rate of a formidable levy on 
capital. The capitalist’s problem then was to transfer to 
a safe place, out of reach of the tax collector, as much as 
possible of the profits accumulated during the war. He 
could not export money, security, or goods without a permit ; 
but a permit could not very well be refused if he could 
show that he owed money to a foreigner and was being 
pressed for payment. 

_ That was the first leak, and the money poured through 

it freely and fraudulently. ‘ Collusion with the foreign 

creditor was, of course, necessary; but that was easy to 
* “La finte des capitaux allemands.” By L. Wulfsohn and G. Wernle. 
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arrange—especially easy when the creditor firm was 4 
Swiss-German Trust, registered in Switzerland, but estab. 
lished with German capital and managed by German 
directors—easiest of all when the debtor held an interest 
in the creditor trust. Real accounts could then be swollen 
to inordinate dimensions by accepting bills and offeri 
high rates of interest for their renewal ; and purely fictitious 
claims could be presented and acknowledged. 

Innumerable transactions of that sort took place soon 
after the armistice. A really watchful and zealous civil 
service would no doubt have detected many of the decep. 
tions; but that safeguard had ceased to exist in Germany, 
The application for permits being numerous, the inspection 
soon became perfunctory. The Government, being weak, 
hesitated to take the risk of offending the capitalists. The 
permanent civil servants were not only over-worked but 
corruptible. Bribes were lavishly distributed among them, 
with the result that almost every permit asked for was 
granted; and many German capitalists transferred both 
cash and scrip from German to Swiss banks under the pre 
tence of discharging their financial obligations to the foreigner, 

At the same time, however, they continued to conduct 
their German businesses; and as the fear of Bolshevism 
subsided and German trade revived, a larger problem 
presented itself. What they now set themselves to do was: 

1. To send abroad as much as possible of the profits 
earned in Germany. 

2. To keep abroad (in spite of stringent prohibitions) 
all the profits earned in the course of foreign trade. 

3. To use the funds thus accumulated abroad—their 
exported liquid capital—for the purpose of acquiring such 
a lien on the fixed capital, which could not be removed, as 
would destroy, or, at least, diminish its value as a “ pro 
ductive pledge’ for the payment of reparations. 

A whole book would be needed to describe in detail all 
the tricks by which these objects have been achieved ; but 
one may glance at a few of them, noting, to begin with, 
how patents have been pressed into the service. 

A big business may obviously depend upon the right to 
use a large number of patents; and the holder of a patent 
is as obviously entitled to charge any royalty he likes for 
the right to use it. During the war German patents were 
confiscated, right and left, in enemy countries ; and German 
inventors very naturally took to protecting themselves by 
applying for patents in neutral countries in the names of 
neutral men of straw. It suited them, not only to com 
tinue, but to extend that practice in time of peace. 
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German industry, that is to say, was found to be dependent 
on what were ostensibly and, indeed, legally, Swiss or Dutch 
or Scandinavian patents, the royalties due on which had to 
be remitted to Switzerland, Holland and Scandinavia. In 
fact, however, the payments were passed on by the men of 
straw, subject to their agreed remuneration, into the foreign 
accounts of the firms which had remitted them; and the 
agreement for the use of the patent was merely a mechanism 
for making the export of capital possible without any breach 
of the law. 

A great deal of money has been steadily poured out of 
Germany through that channel; but an operation which 
has been even more effective is that which is technically 
termed “‘ Zwischenfacturierung ’—the trick of the invoice 
made out to an intermediary. 

In this case there is a definite obstacle to be got over: 
the regulation which requires every exporter of goods, when 
applying for his permit, to produce an invoice, showing 
their value, and to give security that he will bring the 
price obtained for them, less a certain allowance for expenses, 
toGermany. The technique of the device for surmounting 
it is the following : 

A firm of German manufacturers, doing a world-wide 
export trade, notifies all its customers that all orders for 
its goods should henceforward be addressed to a certain 
limited liability company established at Zurich or Amster- 
dam, which will see to their execution, make out the invoices, 
and receive the payments due. The German firm, that is 
to say, sells to the neutral firm, and the neutral firm re-sells 
to the foreign dealers. 

The independent neutral house, however, is neutral and 
independent in name only; and its supposed contractual 
relations with the German firm are only a mask under 
cover of which a fraud can be practised. It is, in fact, 
the agency or branch establishment of the German exporting 
firm ; and the subsequent procedure is a simple and obvious 
piece of trickery. 

The Amsterdam (or Zurich) House reports, with many 
expressions of apology and regret, that, owing to the formid- 
able competition of, say, Czecho-Slovakia, it can only 
obtain orders for the German firm’s goods at ridiculously 
low prices. The German firm protests indignantly but ends 
by undertaking to carry through the transaction at a loss 
in order not to lose the trade. Then the fraud begins. 

The goods are sent direct from the factory to the pur- 
chasers; but the invoices are sent from the office to the 
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intermediary in Holland or Switzerland, after copies of them 
have been deposited at the German Exportation Office, 
But they get no further. New invoices at much higher 
prices are made out in the office of the intermediary establish. 
ment, to be delivered to the customers; the difference 
between the real and the fictitious price representing the 
sum which it is proposed to remove from the reach of the 
German tax collector. 

Thus the streams of Pactolus pour steadily across the 
frontier. Once more a strong Government, supported by 
a vigilant Civil Service, could, no doubt, have damned the 
flow; but the German Government has always been weak 
and half-hearted, and the permanent officials, taken over 
from the imperial régime, have given them no help, preferri 
to connive (for a consideration) at the removal of the funds 
available for reparations under the very noses of the Repara- 
tions Committee. 

The volume of the flood can only be guessed at. In 
order to estimate it, it would be necessary to examine 
with minute attention all the papers (supposing them to 


have been kept) relating to tens of thousands of separate 


transactions; and even such an estimate could only be 
approximate. One can only say that there are overwhelming 
indications that the amount involved has run into many 
milliards, and has been employed for the further fructifica- 
tion of German enterprise throughout the world. 

Some of the intermediary firms employed for these 
transactions have been specially founded for the purpose, 
in neutral countries, with German capital. As a rule, 
however, a less conspicuous procedure has been preferred; 
and the German exporters have enlisted the help of an 
existing neutral firm of high reputation and unimpeachable 
respectability. Many German firms were indebted to such 
neutral houses, and many of the neutral houses were doubtful 
whether they would ever see the colour of their money. 
It was pointed out to them that the proposed partnership 
offered the best possible—perhaps the only possible— 
guarantee of payment. They were persuaded, and fell in 
with the suggestion. Compliance brought them plenty of 
business and an accretion of capital—the very German 
capital which they had helped to get out of Germany. They 
developed into trusts and holding companies in which 
Germans possessed a controlling interest. 

And a new financial function was quickly found for 
them in that capacity. 

The German factories, doing business on the lines de 
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scribed, naturally became impoverished; all the profits 
which should have been theirs having passed into the hands 
of the firms which they had set up in neutral countries 
to receive them. They were unable, from their own re- 
sources, either to renew their plant or to buy the raw 
material which they needed. It became necessary for them 
to borrow in order to carry on. On the other hand the 
neutral firm—nominally neutral but really German—had 
plenty of money—nominally neutral but really German 
money—for which it was seeking a profitable investment. 

That brings us to the last stage of the manceuvre. The 
neutral firm proceeds to accord credits, in sterling or gulden 
or pesetas or Swiss francs, to the German firm. It accords 
them, of course, on terms—easy or rigorous as may suit 
the mutual convenience of the directors of the two concerns. 
It may take debentures ; or a new issue of shares may be 
allotted to it. The net result of the deal—the circum- 
stances of which may vary from case to case—is anyhow 
that the German property is transferred to a foreign holding 
company, in which Germans own most of the shares, but 
over which the German Government can exercise no juris- 
diction. 

German liquid capital, that is to say, has not only 
disappeared from Germany, but has, manipulated by a 
neutral man of straw, acquired a lien on German fixed 
capital; while the German Government has come to the 
conclusion that perhaps, after all, it is better so. 

That is how the German capitalists have been acting 
while the allied statesmen have been talking. The latter 
have stood still, like Virgil’s rustic, looking on while Pactolus 
was flowing past them. It has now accumulated in innum- 
able neutral reservoirs, whence it issues, in a carefully 
regulated flow, for the irrigation, not only of the parent 
industries, but also of German enterprises in Russia and 
South America. 

Can the funds which have thus escaped be traced, identi- 
fied, and made available for reparations ? It has been sug- 
gested that this might be done through the machinery of 
the League of Nations and the Hague Tribunal; but one 
does not easily picture the League attempting so useful a 
task ; and it is quite possible that the Dutch, for instance, 
would be as reluctant to surrender the German money as 
they were to surrender the German Kaiser. 

Mr. MacKenna appears to imagine that the money will 
flow back spontaneously if the German Government balances 
the budget and ceases to inflate; but that assumption seems 
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over sanguine. If it is brought back it will be taxed y 
heavily ; and German capitalists have never yet displayed 
any irresistible passion for paying taxes. 

The question, in short, now bristles with difficulties, 
and there is little more to be said than that those difficulties 
would never have existed if our statesmen had understood 
their business and had attended to it properly. Red 
has been baffled, as it so often is, in its battle of wits with 
cunning capitalists; and money enough to pay severl 
substantial instalments of reparations has actually beep 
carted away while the diplomatists were engaged in exchang. 
ing notes and drafting and re-considering ultimatums. 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


FIFTEEN MONTHS AFTER 


On December 6, 1922, the Irish Free State was by law 
established, or rather established by a treaty made between 
Mr. Lloyd George, Prime Minister of England, and Mr. 
Collins, chief ‘‘executioner”’ of the Irish Republican Army, 
and approved by Act of Parliament. It was announced 
later that the last battalions of British Army still in Southern 
Ireland would sail for England from Dublin on Decem- 
ber 17th. I was in Belfast on the 6th and I resolved to 
be in Dublin on the 17th. 

I was there and saw the last battalions as they marched 
along the quays to the North Wall.* I watched them 
swing along amid the cheers of the Dublin men and the 
tears of the Dublin women with very mixed feelings; for 
[felt I was watching not merely the end of a rule, but the 
end of a race. The departure of the British troops from 
Ireland was also the extinction of the Anglo-Irishman—a 
people which has played a great part not merely in Ireland 
but in the Empire. It is not necessary to go back to the 
times of Castlereagh and Wellington to show the kind of 
men they contributed to the life and death struggles of 
England. In the last Great War they sent us French, 
Maude and Kitchener, Wilson and Beatty—a respectable 
set of distinguished warriors to spring from one-fiftieth part 
of the population of the Three Kingdoms. Now they 
have been abandoned and the only choice left to them is 
either to cross the Irish Sea to the land of their forefathers 
and become out-and-out Englishmen, or to remain in 
Ireland and become out-and-out Irishmen. Fortunately, 
in Ulster the Anglo-Scotsman, like Scotland, still stands 
where he did. 

In the March of this year I found myself once more in 
Belfast. While I was there the revolt of the officers of the 
Free State Army arose and once more there was shooting 
in the streets of Dublin. Again I thought I would pay a 
visit on my way home to the second city of Ireland (Belfast 
has now about 150,000 more inhabitants than Dublin) 
just to see how much it had altered after fifteen months 
of freedom. So on Saturday, March 22nd, I caught the 
nail-train at the Great Northern station. 

The journey was quick and pleasant: Irish people 
north and south make good compagnons de voyage. At 
Dundalk our luggage was inspected by Free State customs 
officers. Nothing could be more considerate than their 


* See The National Review, February 1923: “Two Days in Dublin.” 
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conduct. Strange as it may appear, travellers from 
land and Scotland to Ulster have a far less pee 
experience on arriving at Belfast, though there there is no 
customs barrier to pass: the police search passengeny 
luggage for firearms and bombs and from what I saw the 

do it thoroughly. They can hardly be blamed since Ulste 
in the late past has suffered tremendous damage from 
imported firearms and imported fire raisers. 

Arrived at Amiens Street, Dublin, another differengg 
between the ways of the North and South was noticeable, 
Belfast is a city of taxis. The motor has driven the hore 
from the cab-stands as completely as in London. But 
Dublin refuses to let taxis use the cab-stands. Nothing is 
to be seen there but mostly venerable vehicles drawn mostly 
by very venerable animals, driven mostly by even mor 
venerable men. The objection to the taxi is not due to 
any aversion to mechanical locomotion but to sympathy 
with the venerable horse drivers. These men they 
are too old to learn a new trade; and it would be cruel 
authorize a competition which would deprive them of their 
livelihood. By the time the more venerable of them dig 
off those comparatively young now will have become vener 
able; so when the new and improved mode of travel wil 
be allowed to operate is hard to tell. 

This difference is symptomatic of the cardinal distine 
tion between the temperaments of Belfast and Dublin, 
The Belfastman is eager to get on with his job and seizes 
with avidity any new device which helps him to do 80; 
and has little sympathy for anyone who lacks enterprise 
or energy. The Dubliner is easygoing himself and doe 
not resent easygoing in others. He pays cheerfully more 
than a fair day’s wage for less than a fair day’s work, buys 
without objection second-class goods at first-class prices, 
and is reluctant to adapt his old ways to modern methods 
This in itself is agreeable and kindly enough; but it doe 
not secure success in this competitive world. And so if 
happens that Belfast is a rapidly growing, while Dublin is 
a slowly decaying, city. 

Not relishing a drive in any of these venerable cabs or 
jaunting cars, I left my heavy baggage at Amiens Street 
Station, and carrying my hand luggage I walked across the 
Liffey to my ancient hostelry, the Shelbourne. When 1 
was there last a Dublin resident told me that that excellent 
hotel would once more become what it was in the old da 
of servitude, a centre of military fashion, so soon as 
officers of the Free State army had learned to eat with forks. 
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Well, that desirable event had evidently not yet arrived. 
Though more than half the hotels of Dublin were destroyed 
during the civil commotions of 1922 and not one so de- 
stroyed has been rebuilt, the Shelbourne was not over- 
crowded, there were no military men and the company 
was less smart than I had ever seen it before. 

That afternoon and during the next two days I had 
several long walks in Dublin, mainly on the lines of those 
I took fifteen months before. There was certainly in one 
respect a most marked change, which showed that for the 
present open armed rebellion had ceased. Guards with 
tiles and fixed bayonets were still plentiful enough about 
all the public buildings but the barbed wire entanglements 
and iron covers were largely removed; the members of the 
Government were no longer hidden in Leinster House, nor 
did they take their airings in armoured cars; the old 
denunciations of Mr. Healy and General Mulcahy on the 
granite walls of Trinity College were partly obliterated and 
any new ones I noticed were chiefly in the slums. One 
thing, however, was unchanged: the buildings destroyed 
in the civil strife lay in the ruins in which they fell some 
two years ago. 


There again the distinction between the temperament 
of Dublin and Belfast comes out. Belfast also was the 
victim of the fire raisers. With bombs and petroleum 
they destroyed hundreds of thousands of pounds’ worth of 
property. To-day practically every vestige of that de- 
struction has disappeared ; factories, warerooms and shops 
have been rebuilt and are functioning as before. In Dublin 
not a building has been restored. Upper O’Connell Street 
lies in ruins; so do the Custom House and the Four Courts ; 
Inoticed that the windows of the ramshackle houses behind 
the latter which were blown in when the Courts were blown 
up, are still without glass though still tenanted. This year 
there is to be some sort of a carnival when all the Irish of 
the world are expected to send large contingents to Dublin 
to see Celtic sports ; I wonder what they will think of Celtic 
energy. 

As I rambled about the streets I observed as closely as 
T'could the demeanour of the people. It is a mistake to 
imagine the Dubliners were ever gay and jovial; in my 
gperience they were witty and like most witty persons 
melancholy except when they were drinking or fighting. 
But they were always spirited. Now they seemed to me 

iritless and full of a gloomy despondency. The fact is 
the rebels who brought about the present state of things 
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led them to acquiesce in their projects by promising them 
a new heaven and earth once the English ceased to try to 
govern Ireland. Before the British battalions evacuated 
Dublin the disillusion had begun. The four or five 
thousand gunmen to whom the British Government had 
surrendered had split into pro-treaty and anti-treaty parties, 
After long debate the pro-treatyites gained a small majority 
in the Dail. Then the anti-treatyites resorted once more 
to the gun. It was in the middle of the struggle which the 
average man regarded as an ignoble contest for the loaves 
and fishes, captured through the British capitulation, that 
the British battalions left Dublin. That is why the Dublin 
man shouted after them ‘‘ You’ll soon be back again, boys,” 
That shout was the expression of a wish, not of a hope, 
He knew that England having betrayed her friends and 
won the contempt of her enemies in Ireland would never 
again show her face there unless she was in some terrible 
emergency compelled to do so to save her own life, which 
emergency may come sooner than some people expect, 
She will then be welcomed by nobody in Southern Ireland, 

In suppressing the anti-treatyites, Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Government showed an energy and courage which secured 
it the respect of Northern Ireland. But whether the sup 
pressing benefited it in the Free State is, to say the least, 
doubtful. For this suppression necessitated immense 
damage and immense expenditure. Two results followed 
from this. Taxation had to be kept at its highest point, 
and all doles and old-age pensions had to be cut down to 
the lowest point. Worst of all, military expenses had, once 
the disturbances were over, to be drastically reduced. None 
of these things tended to make the Government popular. 

A second necessity was the severe punishment of the 
rebellious gunmen. At first they were dealt with with a 
gentle hand; but in the end the hand became one of iron, 
Between seventy and eighty “‘irregulars”’ were shot after 
secret military trials, some three hundred were sent to penal 
servitude and some thousands are still held in prison with 
out being charged with any offence. Punishment for mer 
rebellion is always resented in Southern Ireland. The 
typical Celtic Irishman is, as we know, always “agin the 
government.” Perhaps that is because for so many genera 
tions the Government was always “‘ agin him.” 

While I was in the Free State capital I talked to many 
people, almost all of whom belonged to the once loyal Anglo 
Trish, as to the effect of these necessities on the position 
of the Cosgrave Government. They were without 
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exception supporters of that Government simply because 
they thought it was doing what it could for the security 
of life and property in the country, not as we are led by 
English newspapers to suppose, because it was more loyal 
to the Empire than are its opponents. In that respect 
they were agreed there was little to choose between the 

ies, and if there was they did not care: as the Empire 
had abandoned them to their fate they did not see why 
they should concern themselves about hers. 

Their unanimous opinion was that the heavy expendi- 
ture and the ruthless punishments had completely under- 
mined the Cosgrave position. A large proportion of the 
people who had supported it had become its bitter opponents. 
Its rule had resulted in nothing but disappointment. They 
had been promised better times. Instead of this they had 
heavier taxation and unbalanced budgets, they received 
infinitely less relief from the public funds, rents and rates 
which they formerly paid or not, just as they liked, were 
now being collected by armed forces, and men whom they 
had been taught to regard as heroes were being shot by 
the score in prison yards and sent to penal servitude by 
the hundred without even a public trial. All these things 
led them to the conviction that they had put their money 
on the wrong horse and at the next chance they would put 
it on another. Next election they will vote for the Re- 
publicans, who are also the Communists. 

If this view is correct, the danger of the situation is not 
that the tie between Great Britain and the Free State may 
be broken. That tie is so slight that it cannot bind them 
together and merely acts as an entanglement. Perhaps 
the best thing that could happen would be that it was 
broken. Then Great Britain could treat Southern Ireland 
on a slaughter of her soldiers such as occurred so lately at 
Queenstown, or on an attack by irregulars on Ulster, as 
Italy lately treated Greece under similar circumstances, 
or circumstances supposed to be similar. 

The real dangers to England are different. The first 
is that of the establishment of a Soviet State within a few 
miles of her shores in possible league with the other Soviet 
States of the world. Personally, I think this danger is 
over-estimated. Things have been going against the Com- 
munists in Ireland. Jim Larkin returned from his prison 
life in America and found the Dublin workers did not want 
him. They are now led by an Englishman of marked 
ability and marked moderation. Again the strikes throughout 
the country, though carried out with violence, have resulted 
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in defeat. Communism by direct action is becoming up. 
popular and communism by Parliamentary action impossible, 

The great danger in my opinion is that the Cosgraye 
Party when it sees public opinion going against it will 
to win popularity by attacking Ulster. Signs of this move 
are becoming more marked every day. Morning after 
morning its papers denounce the Ulster Government for 
something or other, the system of education it has set y 
or the new local government regulations, or the hundred 
or two political prisoners it does not yet see its way to 
release. A crusade against Protestant and British Ulster 
would be, it is thought, popular in Catholic and Anti. 
British South Ireland. I am not so sure. This much is 
certain that if it is undertaken it will destroy for ever the 
hope, supposed to be cherished by Free State nationalists 
of all brands, of a United Ireland. 

My impressions during this visit to Dublin may be 
summed up very shortly. When I watched the retreating 
British soldiers in December, 1922, I saw that the popula 
tion were beginning to doubt whether their acquiescence 
in the gunmen’s war was not a blunder. In March this 
year I saw that they had come to the conclusion that it 
was; but that it was a blunder which could not now be 
undone; they had made or permitted to be made, their 
bed and they must lie on it. They were more discontented 
than ever with their position and condition; but they 
could see no way to alter it except by making it worse—a 
truly Irish remedy. They could, and apparently will, 
upset the one Government which has striven for peace 
and property, while all the time these are the things they 
themselves are seeking. When the successors come into 
office they will be still more discontented. Then, possibly, 
a committee of military men will become the real directors 
of affairs, which will simply mean that the gunman will 
rule once more. Well, why should he not? Did not 
England hand over the Government of Ireland to him ? 

When she did that she did more than she knew. She 
lost her empire. Since her capitulation to a few thousand 
hedge soldiers, the Egyptians have called for their inde 
dendence and it has been granted. The Indians are now 
calling for theirs; and unless I am mistaken it will be 
granted too. The Dutch of South Africa are preparing 
to assert theirs. When surrender begins no one knows 
where it will end. “I do not think it worth while,” said 
Bismarck, “to deal with States which without military 
defeat give up territory.” 

| J. A. STRAHAN 
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Last month * I ended my article with an appreciation of Frank Warre- 
Cornish: this month I begin with a not less famous Eton name. 


Let us pass down Cow Lane. The first house on the 
right-hand side was Mitchell’s. In the old days the rooms 
were small, only a very little larger than the famous athletes 
who occupied them. Some years ago the roof was lifted, 
the rooms enlarged, and other additions made by E. L. C. 
improved the house out of all knowledge. But nothing 
could increase the fame of the house in Mitchell’s days, 
for it is boys (as Alczus said long ago, or something 
very like it) it is boys who make the house, and not bricks 
and mortar. None the less Eton owes E. L. C. no small 
debt of gratitude for this and very much more than this 
that he has done in her service. I am sorry to say that 
I never knew Mitchell well, until just before he left. I 
was never up to him as a boy, and as my best school 
performance at cricket was to play for the XXII against 
the XI and make 0, it is hardly necessary to add that he 
never coached me at cricket. But on the last occasion 
when he played for the Masters against the School (vanity 
of vanities, but I simply cannot help telling you) we were 
in together, he made seventeen, and I made forty-three not 
out. There in asentence you have all the glorious uncertainty 
ofcricket. As a critic of the game I am worthless, but there 
is @ problem which interests me, and it is this. How was 
it that Eton XI’s, coached by Mitchell, the best of cricketers 
and one who sacrificed everything (except school work), 
including health, to Eton cricket, on the whole, during his 
last twenty years, were rather less successful than their 
tivals ? Could it have been that Mitchell was over conscien- 
tious, and took so much trouble himself that, quite unintention- 
ally, he damped originality and discouraged enterprise 
and daring in the boys? Knowing himself everything 
that is to be known about. the game, he taught others 
admirably indeed, but unsuccessfully, as regards the 
immediate object, victory at Lords, because the Eton 
boys were so afraid of not making the orthodox strokes 
that they failed to make the essential runs, whereas the 
Harrow boys made runs, either in the orthodox way or 
otherwise, without any sense of shame! Subsequently, 
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at the Universities, the Eton boys, whom Mitchell had 
coached, walking in his ways but with the fear of him no 
longer before their eyes, proved the superiority (in the 
long run) of his coaching. Mitchell, in fact, coached the 
boys too much. Further, in his time, boys practised 
cricket all day long: when “after twelve ”’ on all whole school 
days and most half holidays ceased to be a time for cricket, 
this proved no less an advantage to the game than to school 
work. But it is perhaps absurd that I should write of 
cricket: ne sutor ultra crepidam, so I come back to work, 
Mitchell was not a bad scholar, because he was a good 
cricketer, as was sometimes supposed: he was a careful 
and conscientious teacher. And he really cared for the 
classics. I remember once at dinner hearing him speak 
with enthusiasm about a boy’s verses: he added, with a 
little laugh, “and he is good at something better than 
verses!” “Cricket?” suggested someone. ‘“ Yes,” said 
Mitchell, laughing again: but from the way he laughed 
I was not sure then, and I am not sure now, whether he 
meant that cricket was really the better of the two, or 
that he, as Eton’s cricketer, was in duty bound to say 
so! Cricketers probably will feel no doubt: but after 
a they did not hear the tone in which he said it, and 

did. 

As a colleague Mitchell was incomparably loyal. As 
a younger master I felt for the older men an awe which 1 
am bound to say no younger master has ever shown any 
sign of feeling for me as I grew old. Frankly, some 
of the older men in the ’eighties were rather contempt 
uous of their juniors. Mitchell never was. Once, at a 
school concert, three boys, who were my immediate neigh- 
bours, made so much disturbance by talk and laughter 
that I felt bound to interfere. Probably I did it unwisely, 
certainly unsuccessfully. Eventually I was driven to say 
that I should report them to their tutors. One of the 
three was at Mitchell’s. Mitchell spoke to the boy ruth- 
lessly and thanked me gratefully : and I have not forgotten 
it. Later, I took a house just before he retired, and I have 
an abiding memory of his kindness. It was difficult for 
a junior man to get to know him well, for he was not only 
overworked but also rather shy and supremely modest: 
but I think of him with reverence as a great schoolmaster 
and a great gentleman. I will end with one irreverent 
memory. It is a very little thing, but very human, and 
I smile as I think of it. Bob Mitchell, then a candidate 
for the XI, just at the very crisis of his fate, was batting rather 
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nervously (I think against Zingari) but had nearly reached 
double figures when he sent a catch to his father at short 

It was not an ordinary chance, which it is always pos- 
sible to miss: the ball rose slowly with a certain dignity, and 
fell confidingly into Mitchell’s hands. And Mitchell dropped 
i Now if there is one thing certain on earth it is that 
Mitchell meant to hold it, and would sooner have lost his 
hand than have favoured his own son. But, somehow, 
Mitchell’s waking self was in abeyance, and the subconscious 
self (though we did not talk of it in those days) had its 
way. Then as Mitchell crossed after the over, one of the 
heartiest members of the visiting XI said to him in tones 
which were audible all over Upper Club: “A pretty hot 
one that, eh, Mike ? Must have stung your fingers, I should 
say.” But personally I felt so sorry that I could have 
cried. We shall not see his like again; for R. A. H. Mitchell 
was one of the giants, only he fought for and not 
against the gods. 

Next to Mitchell’s used to be Angelo’s school of 
fencing, and a little white house. The Warre Schools 
occupy that site to-day. The little white house is en- 
deared to me by several trivial incidents: I choose one 
for remembrance. It was a glorious golden afternoon 
such as one gets in early October, and Canon Sydney 
James and I myself and one Keeper of the Field, after a 
very hard game of football, were (I regret to say) drinking 
beer in this house, where S. R. J. then lived. Enters the 
present Provost of Eton, and is asked by his brother where 
he has been. ‘‘In College Library” is the answer. “ All 
this afternoon ?”’ ‘‘ No, all day,” the dialogue continued, 
and I shall never forget the look of amazement on the boy’s 
face. But then he had probably never been to College 
library, nor did he know the future Provost of Kings and 
Eton. The Warre Schools, which have taken the place 
of Angelo’s and the White House, were built by Tom Carter, 
and in spite of some eccentricities, which were probably 
forced upon him by the conditions under which he built, 
sem to me a thoroughly good piece of work, worthy of 
Eton. I have good reason to love those schools, for in 
two of the rooms, for nearly twenty years, I taught the 
most rewarding division in the school. Many of my pictures 
are still on the walls: there is Julius Cesar, and the Victory 
of Samothrace, and Aphrodite (with the help of her child, 
Peitho), persuading Helen to go with Paris, who in his 
turn is being urged by Eros, winged irresistibly, so, you 
see, the lovers are not all to blame; there are some of the 
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riders from the frieze of the Parthenon, and the Discobolys, 
and the Medea of Timomachus making up her mind t 
slay her children; there are Aischylus and Sophocles 
Homer and Virgil; there, too, are the famous monuments 
of St. Remy, set up by Cesar in remembrance of Maring 
and himself; and above the door there is Botticelli’, 
Madonna, to bless you as you go. Forgive this tribute to 
memory. Indeed, the room is full of memories: memorieg 
of many dead and some few, thank God, still living: of 
Ronnie Knox, Shaw-Stewart, Shane Leslie, the Finlays, 
the Grenfells, Laffan, Lister, Boswell, Eugene Millington. 
Drake, Dick Rawstorne, Arthur Austen-Cartmell, George 
Horton, Geoffrey Madan and Hollway, John Graham, George 
Michael and Nico Davies. I mention but a few, almost, but 
not quite, at random: I leave out many more, worthy tobe 
named. What scene shall I recall? We were construing 
the loveliest lines in Apollonius Rhodius, the most romantic 
passage in all Greek poetry: the lovers when they meet 
are silent at first and can find no word to say: they are 
like two trees of the forest that stand side by side motionless 
and soundless on a quiet summer day; but anon a bree 
will rise, and the poplars will quiver, and find much 
whisper to one another: even so those two lovers: will 
in a little while, find much to say to each other when they 
are stirred by the breeze of love. Well, through the great 
window at the end of my room poplars just across the way 
are visible, and sometimes audible. A sudden inspiration 
came to me, and I said: ‘ Yes, it was just like that; 
be very still and listen to the poplars; they are whis 
pering now.” O. L., who was construing, was the first 
to look out of the window, and turned round, speechless 
with stifled laughter. ‘‘ What is it?” I said, a little dis 
concerted. ‘‘ Whatever it is, I want to know: I hate 
unexplained laughter.” But by this time O. L. had re 
covered speech and answered radiantly: “It wasn’t 
the poplars you heard: it was the noise of the Urban 
District mud-sweeper, just under the window.” It was 
a very good division, and it laughed like a good one. And, 
by the by, I owe O. L. another debt of gratitude, for he 
first taught me that the speeches of Cicero were really great. 
And he taught me by a very simple method, just by 
enjoying them so much himself. He made Cicero live again; 
I thought of him, as O. L. construed, no longer as a man 
who long ago wrote interminable speeches, but as a living, 
fiery force of matchless eloquence. Just two more anecdotes, 
and I take my leave of B. 1. Very rarely in that division 
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[found a boy difficult: as a rule I could count upon good 
wil. But once a self-willed boy persisted in annoying me: 
eventually I set him a Georgic. “May I speak to you 
afterwards ?” he said, in a voice which seemed to me to 
tremble with passion. I said “ Yes, of course”; but he 
was a particularly large boy, and, to be quite honest, I 
feared personal violence. But when everyone had gone 
he came up to my desk and said: “I deserved that Georgic,” 
and he went. He was an odd boy in many ways. I met 
him some years afterwards as I was crossing a golf course 
st Cromer. He came up to me waving welcome, then 
stopped short and said: “Good God! old chap; how grey 
you have grown.” I confess that pleased me. 

And now for my other story. I always loved verses, 
and made rather a point of them. On one occasion a 
boy showed up to me some elegiacs which contained two 
verses with some reminiscences of my own fair copy. As I 
always gave out a fair copy, and set the same verses not 
infrequently, after a year’s interval, I felt no doubt that 
my version had been given him by some previous member 
of the division. As a matter of fact I always warned my 
division on this point, and told them that the fair copies 
existed, but obviously were not to be consulted, partly 
because it wasn’t fair and partly because it would spoil 
allthe fun. It is singular, but true, that it would be almost 
impossible for a boy, however clever he might be, to consult 
the fair copy and disguise the fact: the same ideas hardly 
ever occur to two people. (It is true that Catullus wrote: 
*This day and the next, and the day after and the day 
after’? and Shakespeare wrote: ‘‘ To-morrow and to-morrow 
and to-morrow,” but that is the exception which proves 
the rule.) Anyhow I questioned the boy and somehow 
made a mess of it, for he denied all knowledge of the fair 
copy. I left nothing untried to induce him to tell me 
the truth, but in vain. Eventually I said that if he would 
give me his word of honour I must believe him. So he 
did; but long afterwards, on the day before he left, he 
tame to see me, and confessed, as he said good-bye, that 
he had told me a lie when he was up to me. I honoured 
him, and told him so thankfully and gratefully: it was the 
act of a gallant boy to confess at long last. But no words 
of mine can do justice to the boys of B. 1. 

The house behind Warre Schools belonged, in my time, 
to Mr. Dalton ; the present owner is C. H. B. I was up to 
Dalton after I had ceased (much to my regret to-day) 
care about mathematics ; his room was the old Rotunda 
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which stood where the Museum stands to-day. I have np 
doubt that he had a good house: and I know that he 
was a good Christian. My special reason for saying so is this 
About thirty years ago some tutors did not prepare thej 
own boys for Confirmation: the Conducts could not unde. 
take more than a certain number, and in consequeng 
a difficulty arose. I remember Dalton, at a Masters’ meeti 

offering to help in this work. Inasmuch as he, of courge, 
prepared for Confirmation all his own pupils, and as no 
work is more important or more exacting than this, such 
an offer involved very real self-sacrifice, and I have not 
forgotten it. Nor have I forgotten a gallant football 
player in his house who played third opposite me on 
St. Andrew’s Day, 1879, and not only distinguished himself 
at my expense but hurt me a good deal. Afterwards 
Mr. Vaughan had this house for a time, and under hig 
auspices the Shakespeare Society used to meet either indoor 
or in the garden. I have a vivid recollection of Jan Crace 
as Ariel: I wonder if ever anyone understood the part % 
well. Lytton was equally good, but I remember him best 
in a speech from Browning’s Strafford, above all, the words 
“T am in a net,” and not only the words but the gesture 
which accompanied them. A few years after this Mr 
Vaughan moved into the great house overlooking School 
Field, which had just been finished. As a building itis 
neither pretentious nor ugly, but unfortunately almost 
all the rooms face north. What Mr. Vaughan has done 
for Eton every Etonian knows; his boys, among them 
Hartley, passed to Rayner-Wood, and have now passed 
to Colonel Sheepshanks, D.S.0., who some twenty year 
ago was E. L. V.’s Captain, both of the house and of the 
games. Mr. Byrne succeeded E. L. V. in the big house, and 
it is now one of the most illustrious houses in Eton. Butit 
is time to return to Cow Lane. Two very famous houses 
await us there. The first, now occupied by Mr. Robeson, 
was E. C. A. L.’s for thirty years. I remember it best 
at the end of the ’seventies and at the beginning of. the 
’eighties when it won the House Cup for three successive 
years. The Custs, and the Burys, the Churchills and the 
Warres are some of the many families that made the house 
famous. But it was the tutor himself, the old Lower 
Master, to call him by the name usually given to him in 
later years, who was the supreme distinction of a distin- 
guished house. He had some weaknesses: one was his wilful 
blindness to the faults of his own boys. Let me illustrate 
this weakness from two incidents of the present century, 
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There was a boy at his house, Angus Macnaghten in fact, 
who delighted to play the bagpipes, and he would march 
up and down in front of his tutor’s, playing, sometimes 
actually after twelve. On one occasion his tutor emerged 
fom pupil room, confronted Angus, who was holding the 
bagpipes behind him, and asked indignantly: “Have you met 
anyone playing the bagpipes?”? Angus answered quite 
truthfully that he had met no one so occupied, to which 
the Lower Master replied: “I could have sworn that I 
heard someone playing the bagpipes,” and went back to 

pil room without any suspicion that a boy of his could 
CS gailty of playing the bagpipes after twelve outside his 
tutor’s pupil room. Then Angus resumed his playing. 
Qn another occasion I proposed to complain of a boy of 
his for discreditable behaviour in chapel. I broached 
the subject in Chambers confidently, but before very long 
Iwas told that it was “‘ perfectly absurd,” for this particular 
boy was “‘ quite the best boy in his house.” Being a coward, 
Igavein. And, indeed, for the greater part of thirty years, 
it was one of the best houses, and the boys were justly 
proud of it. But I think the Lower Master, chiefly out 
of loyalty to Warre, kept on his house a little too long. 
Sometimes he seemed to recognize this himself. On one 
occasion when I was riding with him and S. A. D., he said 
to us: “I should like your advice as to whether I ought 
to give up my house.”’ I said nothing, waiting for S. A. D. 
to speak, and trusting to his kindliness and courage. To 
my amazement he said: “Has it ever occurred to you, 
Edward, to consult the Bishop of London on that point ?” 
There was a pause and the Lower Master made the only 
possible answer. ‘I confess,” he said, “that had not 
ocurred to me.” It was about this time that some boys 
gained a certain notoriety by riding races in the Park 
between five. and seven a.m. on June 4th. Somehow the 
fact became known, and the Lower Master was holding 
forth on the subject to three or four masters in Upper Club the 
same afternoon. By that time, not only the fact of the races, 
but the names of the riders had leaked out. But the Lower 
Master remained in blissful ignorance. ‘‘ How any house 
master,” he said, ‘can be so careless as to allow his boys 
the possibility of getting out of the house, unnoticed, before 
seven a.m., passes, I confess, my understanding.” There was 
&moment’s pause, and then a young master actually said: 
“IT only know the names of three of the boys, and they 
were all at your house.” Whether this was accurate or 
not I have no knowledge, but the effect upon the Lower 
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Master was noteworthy. He walked rapidly round. 
stick three times, and went away speechless. Al 

at all other times, he had the last word, and almost 

(it was a source of unfailing mirth) it was a word of contr 
diction. Warre, when weary and quite unfit to preagh, 
had preached in Lower Chapel. The sermon was much to 
long, hesitating and difficult to follow. The Lower Maste 
was discussing it afterwards. His opponent (for it wa 
in this light that he loved to view anyone who talked with 
him) had twice been put to silence in spite of having said 
something which was perfectly reasonable. Finally, 
way of making it inevitable for the Lower Master to 

he said: ‘‘ I was afraid every moment that the Head wonld 
break down altogether.” ‘I, on the other hand,” retorted 
the Lower Master “‘ was afraid that he would never leay 
off.” Once a pupil of my own fell foul of him, or rather 
the Lower Master fell foul of my pupil, who was the most 
virtuous of boys, but was quite unable, in A extras, to 
construe Juvenal. ‘‘Do you take me for a fool?” said 
the Lower Master incensed by some particularly unintelli 
rendering. Now my pupil was not only terrified by th 
Lower Master’s indignation, but had the misfortune to 
be rather deaf. Consequently he took refuge in silence, 
** Will you answer, yes or no”’ shouted the Lower Master; 
and my pupil, havizg no idea what the original question 
had been, in desperation answered ‘“‘ Yes.”” That of coum 
was enough. The Lower Master came into Chamber 
and told me to sign a complaint for impudence. As ind 
bound I inquired what the impudence had been, but the 
Lower Master, perhaps not unnaturally, refused to say. For 
once I was brave and declined to sign. Immediately after 
wards I sent for the boy, who told me the facts, as they 
had been explained to him afterwards by other boys i 
the division. He assured me that he had not the slightest 
intention of being insolent, and obviously that was true, 
for the Lower Master was universally loved and honoured, 
and no one would have dreamed of daring to be rude to 
him. Eventually all ended well, for the Lower Master, 
doubtless realizing that there must have been a mistake, 
dropped the subject. He was in truth the kindest of men; 
and though I do not think he cared for me, I had experience 
of his kindness more than once. I was up to him as 4 
boy with Herbert Tatham and Marcus Dimsdale, and ia 
the latter's division report he discriminated between w 
thus: ‘‘ Macnaghten is more intensely laborious, Tatham # 
physically stronger, but there is something about Dimsdale 
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ghich I like very much.” This tickled Marcus Dimsdale, 
one of the most lovable of boys, and he repeated it to 
Ttham and me. I don’t remember being pleased, but 
[could not deny the truth of it. Many years afterwards 
| published a little book of poems, which was received 
with some favour till it was crushed by a review in The 
Times. Well, on the evening of the day on which the review 
appeared I got a note from the Lower Master full of warm 
praise for some verses of mine which had appeared in the 
Spectator. I thought and still think that he wished, in 
the kindness of his heart, to soothe my wounded feelings. 
And during the war he wrote to tell me how much some- 
thing I had written appealed to him, “and will appeal,” 
he added, “to better judges than I am.” It is from no 
slf-conceit that I quote the words, but only to prove what 
those best know, who knew him best, the loving-kindness 
of his heart. 

Let me add a few words on one of the most remarkable 
of his boys, Harry Cust. I was Captain of the School when 
he was Captain of the Oppidans, and he outshone me in 
every way. Quite rightly Hornby chose him to make the 
speech of the day when Sir Frederick Roberts was presented 
by his old school with a sword of honour. Quite admirable 
was the speech he made. Indeed, at that time he seemed 
predestined to succeed in whatever he undertook. No one 
doubted his goodness: it was obvious and genuine. He 
did everything with a certain peculiar distinction, but 
without affectation. I can see him coming down late 
for school field game, reading Tennyson’s Maud. I can 
haar him discussing a reading in Shelley’s Adonais with 
me of the examiners in the Newcastle Examination. I 
tan see him in chapel setting the best possible example 
of good behaviour and attention: I have known a Captain 
ifthe Oppidans, not long ago, who listened to most sermons 
with his head sunk on his folded arms. And at Cambridge 
Cust was surpassingly brilliant, a pillar of society. I must 
“mit that we played together as right wing for Trinity 
Etonians in my first year, and that we both played extremely 
il: but otherwise he was always admired and admirable. 
Bat I have left Eton unawares, and I must leave Harry 
Cust too. If there was something of the adventurer in him, 
ff some lack of consistency or even some abandonment of 
principle showed itself later on, at any rate he was loved 
the very end by a multitude of friends: he reminds 
me a little of Marcus Caelius Rufus, the brilliant rival of 
Catullus, to whom while living men forgave everything, and of 
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whom they spoke with tenderness when he was dead. Hi 
last public appearance at Eton was at a great dinner give 
by the Lower Master’s pupils to their old tutor. Thy 
speech of the evening was made by Harry Cust, and wa 
distinguished, as every good speech on such an occasion 
should be distinguished, by pathos and humour. Fo 
illustration a single sentence, which I quote from hearsay 
and from memory, must suffice. (I had forgotten to say 
that Harry Cust had arrived, characteristically, late, and 
that his suit-case had gone altogether astray, so that he 
was obliged to borrow an old dress-suit from his tutor) 
The speech ended with a well-deserved and moving tribute 
to the tutor at his side, ‘‘ to whom,” he said, ‘‘ I owe almost 
everything’; then, after a moment’s pause, he added, 
“including these ample and moderately fashionable dregs. 
clothes in which I have the privilege of addressing you 
to-night.” When all Harry Cust’s friends have passed 
away, one poem of his will remain, a thing of beauty, to 
justify the noble promise of his youth. 


Not unto us, O Lord, 
Not unto us the rapture of the day, 
The peace of night, or love’s divine surprise, 
High heart, high speech, high deeds ’mid honouring eyes; 
For at Thy word 
All these are taken away. 


I pass on to the last house in Cow Lane, very certainly 
not the least glorious of all, for it has been held in succession 
by Edmond Warre, Charlie Everard, Stuart Donaldson, 
and Hubert Brinton. What the house was in Warres 
time everyone knows who has read Charles Fletcher's 
Edmond Warre, a great tale greatly told. I pass on t 
the time, all too short, when Charlie Everard, among whos 
boys were St. Clair Donaldson and Norton and the two 
Fergusons, held the house. Here is a characteristic anecdote 
of an occasionally irritable and wholly lovable tutor. Frank 
Cornish had come round by appointment at 2.30 p.m. to 
take Charlie Everard for a walk. He looked in at pupil 
room window, and this is what he saw: A pupil seated, 
obstinately unintelligent, and his tutor standing over him 
And this is what he heard: “‘I thank Heaven that by the 
rules of the Governing Body I am not allowed to hit you.” 
And with the words came smack, smack, smack. 
then C. H. E. looked up and saw F. W. C. at the window, 
and the two augurs smiled, and the boy went away, ul 
defeated. Subsequently it transpired that something i 
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the cook’s department had gone wrong at boys’ dinner, 
which vexed Everard, who had only found partial relief 
in growling: “‘ Boys, I can’t say grace for this dinner, it 
was too beastly.”’ Hine ille lacrime, at 2.30 p.m. 

Indeed, C. H. E. was too sensitive, too original, too 
fine a spirit, to make an ordinary successful schoolmaster : 
he was bound to be something even better than that. He 
was in fact an inspiration to the masters, as his wife was 
to the ladies of Eton. Some of his boys understood him, 
but the majority failed to appreciate him at his true priceless 
worth. Consequently the house, though the boys were 
individually very good, and were welcome in every division, 
never quite achieved the house-spirit, which makes just 
all the difference. And then C. H. E. went very early, 
and left us sorrowing: he refused to give himself time 
enough: for a house is a plant of slow growth. 

As an intellectual stimulus, he was unique: I shall 
never forget his last Ascham paper on Apocalypses. It 
would be out of place to dwell on such memories here: 
but one homely incident I may record without offence. 
Everard was progressive and illuminating in his views: 
among his audience was H. G. W. (of whom more anon) 
a pillar of orthodoxy. Probably it was fortunate that 
H. G. W. slept during the greater part of the paper; it 
was certainly unfortunate that he awoke before the end, 
heard a single revolutionary sentence, and broke out, as 
one struggling out of a nightmare, into angry and incoherent 
protest. Fortunately the present Provost of King’s had 
sufficient influence with him to induce him to postpone 
his protests till the paper was finished. But it is Everard’s 
lectures to boys that I remember best. Never before or 
since have I heard a lecture so vivid, so wildly exciting, 
as his on Waterloo. It was given in the drill hall, a large 
room, nearly opposite his house, which, before the Memorial 
Hall and the Lecture Room in Queen’s schools were built, 
served many useful purposes. There were a few, a very 
few, slides; what the lecturer said was what mattered. 
For a great part of the hour the room was in darkness, but 
every now and then the lights were turned on, and revealed 
an audience sobbing with excitement and not a few eyes 
filled with generous tears such as sympathy with noble 
deeds nobly told, is not careful, under cover of darkness, 
to repress. At a critical moment a slide refused to appear, 
and “‘damn” said the lecturer, in a frenzy, adding “ my 
wife said that’ without a moment’s interval. There was 
a little cry of protest from the gracious lady, a gasp from 
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the audience, and in a moment the lecturer had plu 

into the heart of the great battle again, and we breathlessly, 
following, realized from the lips of one whom Billy Johngoy 
had inspired ‘the sweep and the splendour of England's 
war.” More crowded minutes of glorious deeds in splendid 
succession ; and “ that’s nothing ”’ cried the lecturer: “ the 
best is all to come.” George the Fourth might have been 
forgiven for thinking that he was actually present at the 
battle if he had heard Everard describing charge after 
charge of gallant Frenchmen spending their resistless fores 
on those unconquerable squares: we heard him and we 
know that, thanks to him, we were actually there. Some 
years afterwards Everard lectured on Joan of Arc in Queen's 
Schools, and we hung our heads for shame, as he told the 
pitiful story of a girl’s heroism and men’s infamy. When 
Everard left, S. A. D. succeeded him. I like to record 
all lovely things, and therefore I will say that E. L. V. had 
long wished for the house and was entitled, by seniority, 
to have it; but S. A. D. had been ill; the change from s 
town house, at the corner of Keate’s Lane, to a country 
house, surrounded by a little park, was most desirable, 
and E. L. V. stayed where he was and had his unselfish 
way. Stuart Donaldson was charitable, guileless, single 
hearted: he did not know what shyness meant, or fear, 
He was not always tactful; I have heard him tell an Eton 
mission congregation in Hackney Wick that in some ways 
they were very fortunate, because they were free from the 
many cares which worried the rich. As a master, he was 
so utterly unsuspicious of evil that occasionally he was 
imposed upon: he was obstinate sometimes when it would 
have been wiser to yield, but generally in the nobler sense 
of never doing or saying anything which he believed to 
be wrong: he was the most warm-hearted and loving of 
men, so ready to think the best of everyone that his closest 
friends were sometimes provoked by such Seen 
and all-embracing charity. “ Thank God,” he once sai 
to me, “I am too stupid to be a critic.” It might with 
more truth be said that he was too good to be a schoolmaster, 
for it is difficult to combine the wisdom of a serpent with 
the innocence of a dove, but Stuart Donaldson very nearly 
succeeded in doing so. As a boy at Eton he had been 
without fear and without reproach: his goodness became 
almost as proverbial; it is not wonderful that old Etonians 
should have preferred his house to any other. Monty and 
Ronnie Norman, Bankes and Villiers, R. Benson and 
McClintock-Bunbury, were among the many boys who 
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made the house distinguished. Perhaps the greatest days 
of his house were just before he left in the first few years 
of this century. Perversely enough one ludicrous incident 
haunts me and refuses to be dismissed untold. One Sunday 
morning he said to me: “I have decided to open my 
garden to my boys: it seems too selfish to keep it to myself 
alone.” I think I only said “I shall not follow your ex- 
ample’? and probably felt rather guilty for being com- 
paratively selfish, That evening (it was in the summer 
half) he came round to see me, and said: “ You were right. 
This is what happened. One of the upper boys let a pig 
out of the pigstye, perhaps unintentionally, I am not sure, 
Eventually several other pigs joined in, and were pursued 
all over the garden. So to-night after Prayers the privilege 
of going into the garden will be withdrawn.” Possibly 
it was better so. A garden is an inestimable boon to the 
master, and is invaluable for boys who are recovering from 
illness, or who have to be isolated. And boys love to be 
allowed in from time to time. But the right of entry at all 
times, once granted and once for all, may cease to be valued. 

§. A. D. was at heart a clergyman rather than a school- 
master ; I can think of no other schoolmaster, except Westcott 
at Harrow, of whom the same could be said. When St. Clair 
Donaldson the Bishop of Salisbury, left the Eton mission, 
§. A. D. volunteered to take his brother’s place, but Warre 
said “ No.” Could any other schoolmaster say with truth 
what Stuart once said to me as we were riding together, “I 
enjoy every minute of my life, but I should not in the least 
mind dying this very moment”? Is not such faith unique ? 
It seems to me, as I look back, that S. A. D. was the chief 
spiritual influence of his time at Eton. To him were due 
the monthly services in lower chapel on Fridays at 9 p.m., 
which were intended to be a very simple preparation for 
Holy Communion. For some years past these have been 
discontinued, and occasional services, somewhat similar, 
in Upper Chapel have taken their place: but I am very 
sure that not a little of Donaldson’s influence and Donaldson’s 
character still abides as part of our Eton heritage. Hubert 
Brinton moved into the house, and is still, thank goodness, 
at Eton. And for once I shall make an exception to my 
tule, and say something of a house still in being. For 
H. Br. and I lived together for ten years in Weston’s Yard, 
and became housemasters together in January °98. I will 
not say that we never quarelled, but I simply cannot say 
how much I owe to his sincerity, his loyalty, his inspiration. 
And now let me add a few words about his house. The 
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boys in any house which has not yet found itself may care 
to know that Mr. Brinton’s failed for many years either 
to win their colours or to count for very much in the school, 
The tutor himself valued a high standard of duty in the 
house far above cups and colours. But if I may say g 
without irreverence I know no better illustration of the 
text ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven and its righteous. 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you” than 
the history of this house. After many undistinguished years 
suddenly it became famous. Keepers of the Field, Keepers 
of the Fives, Winners of all school races, and finally a Captain 
of the Boats added to its glory. And the house never lost 
its head, but seemed to grow, if possible, more dutiful and 
more modest than before. A boy might be Keeper of the 
Field, and winner of almost every school race, and yet in 
a division of history specialists reading the Anthologia 
Graeca, he would be the most diligent, the most eager, 
and not the most unpunctual of twenty boys, who were 
all doing their best. And he would be seen (this again is 
a characteristic of the house) walking rather oftener with 
comparatively undistinguished boys at his tutor’s than with 
members of the Eton Society at other houses. And this is 
what I often longed for my own boys todo. And if Hubert 
Brinton’s boys, above all others, keep the brotherly covenant, 
I have best reason to know that their tutor has done the 
same, and that in this, no less than in their interpretation of 
duty, they are following his lead. 


HucH MACNAGHTEN 
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ECONOMICS OF THE SKYLARK 


Just as in the days of Greece, when certain species of birds 
had interwoven themselves in the life and customs of the 
people so that they were regarded as almost sacred objects, 
so in our own country there are certain species without which 
this land would no more be England. There is scarcely 
a poet who has not endeavoured to immortalize in English 
poetry the skylark. Bird lovers from all parts of the 
world visit our shore to listen to this “‘ rapture so divine ” 
as Shelley describes the song, and wherever emigrants 
fom Great Britain have settled they have endeavoured 
to introduce this ‘‘ ethereal minstrel.” 

At the present time the English skylark is in danger. 
It is no case of a large number being wantonly destroyed 
and so reducing the species by a very small percentage, 
it is rather a systematised and relentless attack both at 
the front and the rear, and unless it is stopped, the skylark 
runs a risk at no distant date of becoming a very rare or 
extinct bird in Great Britain. 

This may at first sight appear as an exaggerated state- 
ment, but I think I have sufficient evidence before me to 
fully justify such an assertion. 

I have repeatedly pointed out during the past eighteen 
years the many difficulties that lie in the way of the in- 
vestigation of the economic status of any species of wild 
bird, and whilst no finality has yet been reached we do 
now possess methods, which, if accurately carried out, 
place us in possession of something approximating the 
truth, and it is upon these facts obtained from such investi- 
gations that we must base our conclusions. It is mani- 
festly unfair to judge upon isolated or local cases or even 
upon the results obtained by inexperienced investigators. 

If a bird can be proved to be injurious, and by that I 
mean that the sum total of its activities are inimical to 
the fruit-grower or farmer, it is best to admit the fact and 
to inquire why it is or has become so, and to seek a remedy 
that will, if possible, so re-adjust matters that the species 
becomes, economically, beneficial. This can frequently be 
done where the cause is simply too many birds of one 
species in a given district, or where generally the species 
has, under favourable conditions, unduly increased. In a 
like manner if it can be shown that a species is beneficial, 
then it should be preserved. The skylark is a case in point, 
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Certain farmers state that this bird is the cause of enormous 
damage to autumn sown cereals, what that percentage of 
damage is they do not know or what ratio it holds to the 
sum total of the bird’s activities. 

By the methods above referred to it is now possible 
to state definitely the percentages of the different kinds 
of food that the skylark, or any other species, feeds upon 
in any month of the year, and in any given district, g9 
that we are able to say such and such a percentage of its 
food constitutes a loss to the farmer, and such and such 
a percentage a gain. Further, if we analyse the nature 
of each of these two kinds of food it can be clearly shown 
whether or not the species is economically beneficial or 
injurious to the farmer. 

It is very essential that we should examine the facts and 
carefully scrutinize the results before we condemn or acquit, 
and this is precisely what the farmer has not done. On 
the contrary he rashly jumps at conclusions which have 
no more substantial basis to rest upon other than his own 
incapacity to rightly adjudicate on the evidence presented, 

It is obvious that it is of the greatest importance that 
our verdict should be a true one, otherwise we are inflicting 
a great hardship upon agriculturists either by advocating 
the destruction of a factor that is of great economic value 
to them, or leaving unremedied a condition of things that 
constitutes a distinct danger and loss to them and the 
country generally. 

To rightly understand the situation of the skylark we 
must very briefly refer to a few facts on the bird’s natural 
history. The skylark is distributed throughout Europe 
excepting in the south of Italy and Mediterranean islands 
and extreme south-east of Europe. In the autumn of 
the year emigration takes place from the northern districts 
to the south, many cross the Channel and others pass over 
to Ireland. At the same time enormous numbers from 
central Europe arrive on the shores of our eastern and 
south-eastern coasts. In the spring emigration takes place 
along similar lines. In the autumn migrations thousands 
of birds perish at the lanterns of the various light-stations 
on our coasts. ‘‘ No other bird,” Dr. Eagle Clarke states, 
“is so great a martyr to the allurements of the beacon 
light.” 

In addition to the above we have what we may term 
a resident population, the offspring of which mostly, if 
not all, migrate. Dr. Eagle Clarke writes, “‘ Though vast 
numbers of home-bred birds have at that time (autumn) 
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uitted our shores, their departure has not materially 
affected the great abundance of the species, partly owing 
to the fact that the skylark is double brooded, and hence 
jis annual increase is enormous, while prodigious numbers 
have poured into England from Central Europe during 
part of September and throughout October, to say nothing 
of the immense number of immigrants from North-western 
Europe to the British Isles generally, which have arrived 
during the latter month. The result is, that from November 
to the setting in of cold weather, the skylark population of 
the British Isles is at its maximum, and vastly in excess 


| of what it is at any other period of the year.” 


Apart from the immense natural losses we have three 
others and it is to these we wish more particularly to direct 
attention. 

By a certain class of people the skylark is regarded as 
a table delicacy. Fifty years ago the eating of skylarks 
was a novelty. The late Lord Wolseley publicly protested 
against what he termed “a barbarous piece of luxury,” 
but the custom not only continued but grew, until thousands 
of these birds reached Leadenhall, and other markets, 
throughout the open season. 

The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has again 
and again protested against this trade and has recently 
attained a large measure of success, but the traffic still 
continues and if not put a stop to will very seriously affect 
the number of skylarks in this country. 

The bird-catcher constitutes another source of danger 
to this bird. Apart altogether from the cruelty of caging 
this “‘ pilgrim of the sky,” and the number that die as the 
result of this nefarious calling, we protest against this 
poaching upon what to most men and women is a source 
of pleasure and joy. The majority of the people wish 
these birds to be protected and left free and not objects 
to be trafficked in. 

Finally we have the destruction wrought by the farmer. 
To a very large extent this has been done in ignorance. 
A farmer sees a number of immigrant skylarks damaging 
his autumn sown grain, and without for a moment con- 
sidering what the nature of this bird’s food is during the 
test of the year, he at once condemns it as injurious to his 
interests. I hope here to show that such a hasty generaliza- 
tion is not only most unfair but entirely wrong. 

Let us now turn to an examination of the results of 
an investigation upon the food of this bird, and in considering 
these it is important to remember that the specimens were 
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obtained during every month of the year and from districts 
all over the country. 

As a result of an examination of the stomach contentg 
we find that of the total bulk of food consumed in a year, 


animal food forms 46 per cent., and vegetable food 54 


per cent. Of the former, 35°5 per cent. consists of injurious 
insects, 3°4 per cent, of neutral insects, and 2°5 per cent, 
of beneficial insects; earthworms constitute 2 per cent, 
slugs 1 per cent., and miscellaneous animal matter 1:5 
per cent. 

As previously stated the percentage of vegetable matter 
is 54 per cent. of which 43°5 per cent. consists of seeds 
of weeds, 9°5 per cent. of grain, and 1 per cent. the leaves 
of crops. 

Summarizing the above figures we find that 50°5 per 
cent. of the total food bulk consumed is of a neutral nature, 
36°5 per cent. is beneficial, and only 13 per cent. injurious, 

It requires no great mental effort to take in and appre 
ciate the import of these figures. There is no sane farmer 
alive who would not willingly give a very much larger 
percentage than 9°5 of the skylark’s total bulk of food 
in exchange for the destruction of 35°5 per cent. of injurious 
insects, a tenth of which would cause a much greater per- 
centage of destruction to the farmer’s crops. 

The destruction of weed seeds is another factor in this 
bird’s favour, although we have regarded it as neutral. 
When we examine the species of weeds, upon the seeds of 
which the skylark feeds, we find charlock, chickweed, spurrey, 
sow thistle, knotgrass, common sorrel, curled dock, ete, 
In fifteen stomachs three hundred seeds of charlock were 
found. For the sake of bringing this illustration home 
suppose we state that 1,500 skylarks take the same pro- 
portion of the seeds of this pernicious weed for twenty 
days in the year, they would destroy over half a million 
seeds. This is what is taking place all over the country— 
a daily destruction of injurious insects and the seeds of 
obnoxious weeds. 

There is still a further feature in this bird’s life-history 
to which we must refer, and that is the nature of the food 
fed to the young. 

As is now well-known, nestling birds during the first 
few days of their life consume considerably more than 
their own weight of food per day. The daily gain in weight 
varies from 20 to 50 per cent. The nature of the food fed 
to the young of practically all wild birds, excepting doves 
and pigeons, is of an animal nature, consisting largely of 
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insects, caterpillars, slugs, spiders, and worms, and during 
this period the food of the parents is practically of the 
same nature, and at no period is the amount of food con- 
sumed so large. Moreover as has been pointed out by 
Dr. Judd, “it should be remembered that the nestling 
gason is also that when the destruction of injurious insects 
is most needed, that is, at the period of greatest agricultural 
activity and before the parasitic insects can be depended 
m to reduce the pests.” 

An examination of the stomach contents of nestling 
skylarks shows that the bulk of the food consists of cater- 
pillars, beetles, green-flies, wireworms, and other insect 
remains. 

This then is the verdict on the skylark, that from the 
volumetric analysis of its food throughout a whole year, 
aid on specimens obtained from all over the country, we 
have evidence that no longer leaves us in doubt as to its 
tue economic position, and in spite of all the wild and 
exaggerated statements that have been made to the contrary, 
and the actual damage it is positively known to occasion, the 
benefits it confers far outweigh these injuries. 

Putting aside, for the time being, all sentimental reasons, 
and regarding the skylark as an economic factor only, 
we state without reserve, that it is a species that should 
be preserved and that its destruction by the gourmand, 
the bird-catcher, and the agriculturist, is a piece of folly 
whose heinousness is only equalled by its callous cruelty. 


WALTER E. CoLLIncE 


WILL FRENCH WOMEN EVER VOTE? 


THERE is perhaps no other country in the world wher 
women have played so important a part in politics no 
where they have exercised a greater influence on history 
than in France. 

The French Revolution, in its very beginning, was 
but a duel between two women—Queen Marie-Antoinette 
and Mme. Roland. Had neither been born, one might 
well ask whether the Revolution might not have been carried 
out differently. 

The Second Empire was much more personified in 
Empress Eugenie than in Emperor Napoleon III. Had the 
Enpress not existed, one might indeed ask whether there 
would have been a war in 1870. 

Under the Third Republic, the political salons played 
a large réle. After the Franco-Prussian War, Mme. Adam’s 
salon, of which Gambetta was the central figure, symbolized 
France’s indomitable will to revive and witnessed the 
birth of the alliance with Russia. The salon of Mme. de 
Bonnemain later saw the rise and the fall of that strange 
star in France’s political firmament—General Boulanger, 
The salon of Mme. de Loynes, where the Royalist and 
Nationalist leaders met daily at the time of the Dreyfus case, 
was the great centre of resistance against the revision of 
the trial and the rehabilitation of the condemned captain, 
And the salon of Mme. Waldeck-Rousseau was the strong 
Republican citadel wherefrom was launched the entire 
plan of Separation of Church and State, and the dissolution 
of the various Catholic congregations. 

Yet, in this country, where so many formidable political 
events had taken place under the influence of women, they 
have no political status. They can’t even vote in municipal 
elections. They can’t even sit in a town council, nor can 
they serve on a jury. Up until only a few years ago, they 
could not even act as witnesses at a marriage. What indeed 
is the why and wherefore of this strange state of affairs ? 

There is but one answer. It is so because the women 
of France want it to be so. And it will continue to be s0 
as long as the women of France desire it. 

Five times in the course of my journalistic career, I 
had the opportunity of questioning women who, by their 
station in life, as well as by their personality and genius, 
were the real representatives of the women of France. 
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five times, I received the same reply when I mentioned 
“woman suffrage,’’ and in each I found nothing but disdain, 
gorn, or dislike for votes and voting. 

The first time I questioned a woman of note on this subject 
was some months before the war, when I had the honour of 
am interview with the late Empress Eugénie. I had under- 
taken to elucidate an historical problem regarding the 
Second Empire, and the deposed sovereign, who was the 
lving incarnation of this period, very graciously accorded 
me an audience at her Cap Martin villa, near Nice. I 
don’t know how it occurred; but in the course of our 
enversation, we happened to speak of women’s réle in 
politics ; and I permitted myself to ask : 

“Does your Majesty consider it the duty of all women 
to participate in politics ? ” 

“No!” she exclaimed, and the reply was sharp and 
matting, ‘‘ Politics are cruel, bringing nothing to women 
but tears and pain... .” 

And, in the eyes of the Empress, from whom politics 
had taken her throne, her husband, and her son—in those 
eyes that had cried every day for forty years—I saw the 
passage of a flame of anger. 

The second time that I posed my question was after 
the war, at the Chateau of Rambouillet, where I had the 
privilege of lunching beside Mme. Raymond Poincaré, 
who was then the wife of the President of the French Re- 
public. It was six months before the expiration of the 
President’s term of office, and, in the course of the luncheon, 
the conversation naturally fell on the coming election of 
anew Chief of State. 

I turned to the First Lady of the Land, and asked : 

“ What would you say, Madam, if M. Raymond Poincaré 
were re-elected President of the Republic for another seven 

rs?” 

“TI would immediately demand a divorce,” was the 
quick reply. ‘“‘ I simply hate politics.” 

“But,” I insisted, “I thought that the occupants of 
this mansion stood for feminism and woman suffrage.” 

“No!” Mme. Poincaré retorted. “There is but one 
feminist in this house. It is the President, not J.” 

Several months later, I had the occasion to discuss the 
matter with another woman, who is now the First Lady 
df the Land—Mme. Millerand. The wife of the President 
of the Republic has a sort of genius for organization. She 
employs more secretaries and typewriters at the Elysée 
than the President himself. She has created a social service 
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bureau in aid of families that are victims of illness or yp, 
employment, facilitating the admission of the ill to hospitals 
where they may be properly cared for, and procuring work 
for the unemployed. She has created a “ bureau de couture,” 
where clothes for children are made; she, herself, giving 
the patterns and materials necessary for the designi 
cutting, sewing and embroidery of the garments by the 
workers thus employed. She has created a “ bureau de 
marraines,” where every French family having more than 
six children has the right to apply and to ask the Chief of 
State to be godfather, or Mme. Millerand godmother of the 
seventh child. This automatically leads to a present at 
the christening, a present every New Year, and a continued 
correspondence with the parents. And she has created 
many other things. In fact, one may well ask what she 
has not created. 

I took the liberty one day of remarking, “ You are, 
Madam, at the head of a real Ministerial department. Why 
shouldn’t you be Secretary of State ?” 

“I hate to have people talk about my department,” 
Mme, Millerand exclaimed. “I should hate to be Secretary 
of State, because I would then be obliged to mix in politics; 
and there is nothing I dislike more than politics. Politics 
divide—and I like only those things that bring peopl 
together.” 

‘“* But,” I insisted, “In the United States, women play 
an important rdle in the political as well as in the social 
life of the nation. They have their clubs and their organiza 
tions. They vote and hold office, sitting on high Govem- 
mental committees. What prevents our women from playing 
a similar réle ?” 

Mme. Millerand summed up her reply in one wor 
‘“‘ Tradition.” ‘I greatly admire American women for 
what they have accomplished,” she continued. ‘‘ Theyar 
giving the world a magnificent example of energy and initia- 
tive. But, they can do what they are doing because ~ 
are living in a new land. They could not have done 
that they have done if they had lived in a country that 
has behind it twenty centuries of tradition, customs and 
habits.” —. 

It was thus that I had my third reply from the lips 
of a third great lady of France. But two more replies are 
yet to be made to my query by two other women whom 
the entire world had treated as sovereigns—Sarah Bernhardt, 
queen of the stage; and Mme. Curie, queen of science. 

I was dining one day, during the war, at the home d 


hom 


ie of 
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Sarah Bernhardt, who then happened to be in New York. 
An American guest recounted the incident that had occurred 
in the House of Representatives, at Washington, when 
Miss Jeannette Rankin, the first American women to sit 
in Congress, had wept just as the vote was taking place 
for the war against Germany. 

“JT don’t blame her!” exclaimed the divine Sarah. 
“TI would have done the same. People see me shed tears 
every night on the stage ; but nobody has ever seen me shed 
tears in my private life. Nevertheless, I wept twice during 
the war. I wept of anguish when I heard that Germany 
had declared war on France—and I wept with joy when 
Iheard that America had declared war on Germany... . 
Our place is anywhere but in political assemblies. We 
are made to rule over the entire world—but not to govern 
our own nation.” 

As for Mme. Curie, she persistently refused to express 
any public opinion on the subject. Quite recently, however, 
she gave a most direct, although silent, answer in my 
presence. It was some weeks ago, at the Ministry of Educa- 
tin, in Paris. The Minister had brought together the 
most brilliant assembly of scientists that had ever been 
seen together under one roof. Practically all the members 
of the Académie des Sciences and the Académie de Médecine, 
the deans of all the important colleges, the directors of the 
principal institutes, and the most celebrated professors 
were present. Among them all, sitting in an armchair 
like a queen on her throne, was a woman—the only woman 
there. The session began. It had been called to decide 
the use that was to be made of the thirteen million francs 
that had been subscribed for the laboratories of France. 
Were these millions to be used for new buildings, for the 
development of education, or merely for the improvement 
of that which already existed ? Two Under-Secretaries of 
State gave their opinion, and a senator, and the President 
of the Board of Education expressed other opinions. 
Suddenly, Mme. Curie asked for the floor. Deep silence 
fell on the gathering, as they listened to her with close 
attention. The voice of the only woman present rang 
out clearly, grave and modulated. She said exactly that 
which should have been said. Above all, she declared, 
it was necessary to perfect that which we already had: 
nothing new could be built safe which is not constructed 
on the old foundations. Her expression of opinion was so 
clear and so illuminated the subject that all saw the justice 
of her decisions and came to her support. 
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Dr. Paul Appell, rector of the University of Paris, who 
was sitting next to me, leaned over and whispered in my 
ear: ‘‘ Here we have the finest example of French feminism; 
. woman can’t vote, but she can obtain the votes of 
all.” 

And I then understood why Mme. Curie did not cats 
to express an opinion regarding the political rights of women, 
She knew that their power was greater than that of any 
minister or senator. She knew that a woman can always 
lead men where she will if she is intellectually superior. 

In any case, millions of women in France think and speak 
much as the five women I had interviewed. The vote for 
them means mixing in politics. And politics for them is 
a sign of weakness, not offorce. They are afraid that politics 
will lower instead of ennoble them. It is thus that one may 
explain the extraordinary passivity of French women in 
face of the many tempting offers that are dangled before 
their eyes. It is thus that one may explain their disdain 
and indifference for all the laws voted in favour of their 
affranchissement by the men of France. 

On May 8, 1919, in the midst of the Peace Conference, 
when the Treaty of Versailles was not yet signed, the 
Chamber of Deputies considered as the order of the day 
the project of a law according all the women of France the 
right to vote at the municipal and provincial elections. 
It was the first time that a parliamentary body in France 
had ever discussed anything of the kind. The debate 
was short—lasting less than two hours. Five speakers, 
belonging to all the parties, from the extreme left of the 
Socialists to the extreme right of the Conservatives, mounted 
the tribune, each rendering striking homage to the women 
of France. 

The most moving speech was made in the opening ddress 
by a young deputy, Pierre-Etienne Flandin, who had intro 
duced the bill. He recalled that one after the other, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, the United States, Australia, England, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, and Belgium had each accorded 
women the right to vote. Was the French Republic to be 
the last and only country in this regard? He cited Taine’s 
unjust words, ‘‘ Shopkeeper, society lady, or servant, that 18 
the work of the woman of France. It is only there that she 
excels.” And in the midst of almost unanimous applause 
he cried out: “‘ Taine did not foresee the World War, where 
five million women had grasped the plough and the spade, 
took in the harvest, and picked the grapes. He did not 
foresee that women would one day work in munition factories 
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to make the arms with which their husbands and their 
brothers defended the country against an invading enemy.” 

The other speakers addressed the assembly in a like 
vein. There was but one exception, a moderate Republican, 
M. Lefebvre du Prey, father of eleven children, actually 
Minister for Justice, who also rendered eloquent homage to 
the women of France, but sounded a strange warning: ‘“‘ Take 
care! You are going to introduce political dissension in our 
homes. .. . The authority of the husband is just as necessary 
in a household as is the authority of a chief in any kind of 
aganization. If, therefore, you give women equal authority, 
you will have created rival powers. But what about the child- 
ren? What about the French family ? Take care! During the 
crisis that France is now traversing, it is more than ever 
necessary that all should be in their right place. It is 
necessary that all our efforts should have but one goal—the 
defence of the French home.” 

Nearly each of these grave sentences were lashed with 
passionate interruptions; and, when the House divided, 
330 deputies voted for limited suffrage, while only 218 
opposed the idea of giving women any political rights. 

Twelve days later, on May 20, 1919, the victors pressed 
their advantage, and René Viviani mounted the tribune to 
ask the Chamber to go a step further—granting the women 
of France not limited suffrage, but exactly the same 
political rights enjoyed by men. His passionate voice 
diminated all obstacles and succeeded in obtaining a majority 
of 344 in favour of suffrage, as against 97 opposing, giving 
the women of France complete victory. It was decided that 
they should have exactly the same right to vote as male 
citizens. 

Strange to say, this memorable vote, unregistered in 
the annals of history, passed almost unnoticed. It was 
recorded in a few lines—without a headline to make it 
stand out—on the second or third pages of the Paris news- 
papers. No comment was made. No leading article was 
witten. No crowd gathered in the street to cheer the 
wonderful news. Fifty per cent. of the women of France 


entirely ignored the Revolution of which they were the 


heroines ; and another forty per cent. cared less about this 
important event than about the price of butter, which at 
that moment had been raised twopence a pound. No 
flood of congratulatory telegrams inundated the secretariat 
of the Chamber. But one telegram was received by 
President Deschanel. It read as follows: ‘‘ The feminine 
masses are at last marching forward. Long live the 
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social Republic!” It was signed by twelve names that 
were entirely unknown. 

This explains without the question of a doubt why, 
when in November 1922 the law went before the Senate 
(the French Constitution rules that before a law may become 
definitive it must pass both the Chamber and the Senate), 
the atmosphere was entirely different. There was no gj 
of the enthusiasm that had been shown in the Chamber, 
There were no passionate speeches such as those made in 
1919. There were naught but men as cold as judges and 
as impassive as statues, who, as soon as the debate had 
been opened, asked: “‘ Where are the women who want 
to vote? When have they demanded the right to vote} 
How many of them have demanded this right ? ”’ 

Not a single Senator put forward the thesis that they 
were not entitled to the right to vote. There was not 4 
single Senator present who felt that they were not entitled 
to the very highest honour and reward for their self-sacrifice 
and devotion when the country was in danger; but was it 
really a recompense to expose the women of France to the 
dangers and to the relentless strife of politics? Was it 
not indeed taking them from the pedestal upon which they 
had been placed by the respect of all ? 

This thesis was pleaded ardently and with extraordinary 
eloquence by the youngest member of the French Senate, 
M. Labrousse, who was enthusiastically cheered by the high 
assembly. 

“TI ask,’? Senator Labrousse exclaimed, “if it will not 
be a far greater service to women, confirming the respect 
due to mothers, to refuse them the meanness, the disillusions, 
and the pain of party strife. Duty, Justice, and the Home 
land, all that we place above the plane of politics, are 
personified by women, because we place women above 
all strife.” 

Someone observed that all the Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian countries had granted suffrage to women. It 
was only the Latin countries that still lagged behind. Why 
should they not follow ? 

To this Senator Labrousse retorted: ‘‘ The reason for 
the lesser impulsion that is given to suffrage in the Latin 
countries may be explained by the fact that the absolutism 
of a husband’s marital rights has long since disappeared in 
France, the land of courteous love; in Italy, the land of 
gallant love; and in Spain, the land of chivalry ; whereas 
this absolutism persists in the countries of the North. The 
Latin woman, who is more highly honoured and who enjoys 
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ater privileges, hasn’t the same reasons for the claim of 
suffrage as the woman of the North. Feminism in the 
North is but the product of men’s excess.” 

Again the Senate cheered the brilliant argument of the 
speaker; and, having cheered, it voted. This time the 
scales were turned, and by a narrow majority of twenty 
the high assembly refused to pass the Bill. The women 
of France were thus refused the right to vote. 

This negative vote of the Senate met with no more 
demonstration on the part of women than the vote given 
in their favour by the Chamber. The women of France 
did not assemble any more to protest than they had 
previously assembled to exult in their victory. The women 
of France remained just as strangely indifferent when their 
right to vote had been refused as when it had been granted. 

The conclusion is quite simple. The general elections 
that are to take place in France this month of May will 
pass without women voting: the general elections that 
will take place in May 1928 will also pass without women 
voting. And it will be so as long as the women of France 
do not ask for the vote. One may predict with certitude the 
day that they will vote: it will be the day that they 
themselves will show a desire for suffrage. 

Premier Briand once remarked in the Chamber: ‘‘ The 
woman, who lives in the household beside man, should also 
live his political life with him.” This is an axiom of which 
the women of France themselves must be convinced. The 
woman of France at present feels that she exerts a great 
influence by remaining within the soft shadow of her home 
rather than by descending into the brilliant glare of politics. 
As long as she keeps this belief, it will be of no avail that 
the hands of men approach the cup of happiness to her 
lips, for she will stubbornly continue to regard it as filled 
with bitter dregs. e 

STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


JACK SHEPPARD IN LITERATURE 


Or the many Gentlemen of the Road, burglars and pick. 
pockets who infested the highways and the towns of England 
in the early years of the eighteenth century, no one of 
them had a shorter or more crowded life than Jack Sheppard, 
the bicentenary of whose death occurs this year. To break 
out of prison four times in one year, to attract a crowd of 
two hundred thousand people to his execution at Tyburn, 
and to command considerable space in the biographical 
dictionaries for two centuries, is a good deal for a young 
man of twenty-two to achieve. He may not have done 
many things that were creditable, but the things he had 
to do he did well. And so for two hundred years he has 
lived in our history, and has inspired authors, dramatists, 
and artists such as few other outlaws of modern times have 
done. There is a striking difference between the criminals 
of two centuries ago and those of to-day; for whilst the 
Turpins, the Sheppards and the Duvals were the terror 
of their contemporaries, the evil which they did was local 
and circumscribed. The modern Jabez Balfours, the Hobbses, 
the Bevans and their kind brought destitution and ruin on 
thousands of families. 

Jack Sheppard was an outlaw by instinct, and did not 
cover his calling under the cloak of philanthropy and 
religion. The odds against him were enormous, and to 
have come out of the contest successfully so many times 
has no parallel in the history of such crimes as he specialized 
in. So far as there is any record, he neither killed nor 
maimed an opponent; nor, on the other hand, is he credited 
with any of the gallant acts associated, probably without 
much truth, with the careers of Claude Duval and some of 
the other Gentlemen of the Road. His career was a brief 
and sordid one of robberies, drink, and women, and the 
removal of a constant menace to social life in London was 
undoubtedly a distinct advantage. But what has appealed 
to many generations is the man’s indomitable pluck—his 
ingenuity in getting out of tight places, and in overcoming 
difficulties before which most other men would have 
succumbed. 

If notoriety was Sheppard’s object—as it is of so many 
criminals of varied mentalities—he certainly achieved it. 
For months his activities were chronicled in the newspapers, 
not in highly coloured articles as they would be to-day, 
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making mountains out of molehills, but in catchy little 
paragraphs. His first escape from St. Giles’s Round House 
was effected in April 1724; his second from the New 
Prison on Whit-Monday, May 25th ; his third in August ; and 
his fourth, and by far the most difficult, from Newgate in 
September. He boasted that no locks and keys could 
hold him. On at least two occasions he received help 
from his many visitors, once from his two female friends, 
Edgworth Bess and Poll Maggot, and on another occasion 
a small file was conveyed to him in a Bible. 

During the summer of 1724 his name was constantly 
“in the papers.” In The London Journal of August Ist 
we read: ‘“ Yesterday ... one Sheppard, a notorious 
Housebreaker, who recently make his Escape from New 
Prison and had impeached his own brother, was committed 
to Newgate, having been taken by Jonathan Wild.” It 
was not long before the newspapers had to record that he 
was out again and “ playing at his old game.” Indomitable, 
fearless, and full of resource when a prisoner, Sheppard was 
a fool and a sot when at liberty. With the most elementary 
regard for his own safety, even after the second and third 
escapes, Sheppard might, by retiring into obscurity outside 
London, have lived his life in security and died in the 
odour of sanctity. But nothing could keep him away 
from his old friends in Drury Lane and Clare Market, among 
whom he appeared “like a gentleman.” “ He Strutted 
about,” we are told, “in a fine Suit of Black,* a light Tye 
Wig, and a ruffled Shirt, with a Silver-hilted Sword by his 
side, a Diamond Ring on his Finger and a Gold Watch 
in his Pocket.”” His vanity was further tickled at hearing 
in the Haymarket two ballad-sellers singing of his escapes. 
But he was playing a losing game, and in the end his enemies, 
with Jonathan Wild the thief-taker, were bound to win. 
On November 7th the newspapers announced that he was 
once more in Newgate, this time loaded with three hundred- 
weight of iron, doubly-ironed on both legs, handcuffed and 
chained to the groin with a chain running through his 
irons and fastened to him on each side. He had given 
his captors the slip so many times, to their confusion and 
disgrace, that at length they were taking no chances. 

He “entertained” his visitors in Newgate as he had 


* The newspapers of August 2, 1763, announced: ‘On Thursday last died 
at his house in Long Acre, Mr. Rawlings, pawnbroker, into whose shop the 
celebrated Jack Sheppard broke some years ago, as soon as he had made his 
escape out of Newgate, and stole from thence a suit of black cloaths in which 
he was afterwards hanged.” 
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entertained his friends in Drury Lane and Clare Market, 
Crowds of people came to see him and cheerfully paid their 
3s. 6d. a head to the jailors. ‘‘I don’t remember,” says a 
contemporary chronicler, “any Felon in this Kingdom, 
whose Adventures have made so much noise as Sheppard’s, 
He was for a considerable Time the common Subject of 
conversation.”” Among his visitors was Sir James Thornhill, 
the eminent artist (and father-in-law of the much greater 
artist, Hogarth), who made a sketch of the condemned 
criminal—a sketch which has served as the base of all 
other portraits of Sheppard. Some verses on this subject 
appeared in The British Journal of November 28, 1724: 


Thornhill, ’tis thine to gild with fame 
Th’ obscure, and raise the humble Name ; 
To make the Form elude the Grave 

And Sheppard from Oblivion save. 

Tho’ life in vain the Wretch implores, 

An Exile on the farthest Shores, 

Thy pencil brings a kind Reprieve, 

And bids the dying Robber live. 


He “was much pitied by the mob,” we are told, and 
the wonder is that there was no attempt to escape or at 
a rescue on his way to Tyburn on November 16th. A 
riot broke out with regard to the disposal of the corpse, and 
had to be quelled by the military. In any case it was too 
late to be of any service to Sheppard, and he was buried 
in the old churchyard of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the 
site on which the National Gallery now stands. All London 
turned out to witness the great event, and the newspapers 
of the day leave no doubt on this point. 

Sheppard’s career found employment for the bar, the 
pulpit, the stage and the arts, but more particularly for 
the biographer and romance-writer. What he would have 
become had he followed the straight and narrow path we 
cannot tell. In a lively ‘“ Dialogue in the Shades between 
Julius Caesar and Jack Sheppard,’ by an anonymous 
author, and printed in The British Journal soon after his 
death, he is represented as having said to Cesar : ‘ Oh! 
that I had been Cesar and you Sheppard. I should have 
made a glorious Emperor, and you but a sorry Thief!” 

The flow of Sheppard literature began before his execu- 
tion; there were, as we have seen, ballads—and at least 
one “ narrative’ of his career preceded his appearance at 
Tyburn. ‘“‘ Dying Speeches” and ‘“‘ Last Confessions” of 
famous criminals formed an important industry with printers 
and street-hawkers during the earlier part of the eighteenth 
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century ; they were the “‘ Extra Special’ editions of the time, 
and enormous numbers were sold at a few pence each. There 
is reason to believe that Sheppard assigned the rights of 
a “‘ Narrative’ of his exploits to a publisher named Apple- 
bee, and to have received payment. Applebee in turn 
had the good-fortune to receive literary aid from the greatest 
journalist of the day, Daniel Defoe, and what would have 
been poor stuff, even supposing Sheppard could have written 
or dictated anything, almost became literature in the hands 
of such a skilful and experienced writer as Defoe. The 
History and Remarkable Life of John Sheppard, a shilling 
pamphlet, first appeared on October 19th, nearly a month 
before Sheppard’s execution, and ran into three editions in 
one week. On November 17th, the day after the execution, 
a fuller and cheaper Narrative of all the Robberies, Escapes, 
etc., of Sheppard, “ written by himself during his confine- 
ment,” adorned with a ‘‘ Curiously Engraven Copper Plate 
representing his Escape from the condemned Hold,” was 
also published by Applebee, and six editions were called 
for in the same month. Both are ascribed to Defoe. A 
translation in French was published at Amsterdam in 
1725. There were, in fact, five or six rival ‘‘ histories’ of 
Jack Sheppard on the market at the time of his execution, 
but not all of these appear to have come down tous. These 
“Narratives”? and “ Lives”? have formed the basis of all 
subsequent accounts in “‘ Celebrated Trials,’ ‘‘ Annals” 
of Newgate, and the more picturesque romances, 

The stage possibilities of Jack Sheppard’s career were 
immediately realized, and on the day of his execution it 
was announced that the Escapes of Jack Sheppard, or 
Harlequin of Newgate, was in rehearsal at the New Play 
House, and that the person who was to play the title réle 
“went to view the original in Newgate.”” He was frank 
in stating the object of his visit, and Sheppard is said to 
have told him that he should be glad to have it in his power 
to play his own part. In the following month a play on 
the same subject was written by John Thourmond and 
produced at Drury Lane, with a song occasioned by 
Blueskin (Joseph Blake) cutting Jonathan Wild’s throat, 
sung by Mr. Harper to the tune of ‘‘ Packington’s Pound.” 
The Prison-Breaker, or the Adventures of Jack Sheppard, 
a farce in three acts, by an anonymous author, was printed 
in 1725, but not then acted; it was afterwards, in 1728, 
utilized, intermixed with songs and catches, and staged at 
Lee and Harker’s booth at Bartholomew Fair under the title 
of The Quaker’s Opera—a title obviously suggested by John 
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Gay’s celebrated play. With the exception of Applebee's 
collection of Jives of the Most Remarkable Criminals, 
1732, in the first volume of which Sheppard duly figured, 
and a large sheet of The Royal and Most Pleasant Game of 
the Goose, with portraits of Sheppard and Wild in the top 
left and right-hand corners, published by R. Sayer about 
the middle of the century, Sheppard in literature and on 
the stage makes no great figure until Harrison Ainsworth 
brought him into prominence once more. 

Just as Rookwood had resurrected Dick Turpin in 
1834, so Jack Sheppard in 1839 gave a new and un 
expected lease of life to the notorious housebreaker. The 
story appeared serially in Bentley's Miscellany, beginning in 
January 1839, and concluding in February 1840. In 
October 1839 the complete work was published in three 
volumes, with twenty-seven etchings by the inimitable 
George Cruikshank, which alone would have preserved 
the book from oblivion. Bentley, as Mr. S. M. Ellis tells 
us in his excellent biography of Ainsworth, also issued the 
story in 1840 in fifteen monthly parts, with five impressions 
of the Cruikshank plates; all these early issues are now 
rare and much sought after by collectors, and it is interesting 
to note that, in one of Quaritch’s recent catalogues, a copy 
of the first edition in three volumes, with six original drawings 
by Cruikshank, for the etchings bound in is priced at £400. 
The immense success of the story naturally brought in its 
train a good deal of adverse criticism—largely, perhaps, a 
matter of sour grapes—and Ainsworth was taken severely 
to task by some for having idealized a burglar and a pick- 
pocket. But he could quote precedents in Daniel Defoe, 
Henry Fielding, and Bulwer Lytton; another remarkable 
man, George Borrow, was ploughing in the same field only 
a few years previously for his edition of the Newgate 
Calendar in six volumes. Whilst Ainsworth preserved the 
main points of Sheppard’s career in his story, he has clothed 
the skeleton with a glamour and romance which almost 
completely efface the real prison-breaker. As a story it is 
undeniably well planned and well carried out, and its interest 
absorbing. After a test of nearly ninety years, with reading 
tastes different in each generation, its popularity is still 
undiminished. Through all these years it has probably 
never been out of print in one form or another. 

It was not long before rivals appeared in the book 
world. Ihave two of the more obvious and sustained imita- 
tions (with one of these in two different editions) of Ains- 
worth’s novel, all rushed on the market as soon as the 
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success of his Jack Sheppard was assured. The best of 
these is The History of Jack Sheppard: A Romance 
ounded on Facts, with original illustrations from drawings 
by Jack Sketch, admirably printed in large clear type and 
published by John Williams of Paternoster Row and 
Aldersgate Street. The etchings are obviously imitations 
of Cruikshank, but quite clever in their way; they are 
all dated 1839 except the last two, which are dated 1840, 
and so probably the book was issued in parts concurrently 
with the later parts of Ainsworth’s work. Of Jack Sheppard, 
by Obadiah Throttle, there are two issues, one in thirty 
penny numbers by James Caton, 11 Catherine Street, Strand, 
with numerous very wooden cuts common to the cheap 
romance literature of the time; and the other in twenty- 
seven numbers by Purkess, of Compton Street, Soho, with 
different illustrations. Both are undated. Another imita- 
tion was the Life of Jack Sheppard, the House Breaker, by 
Blueskin, issued in twenty parts at twopence each by 
Glover, of Water Lane, Fleet Street, 1840, illustrated with 
twenty lithographic plates quite above the average. There 
were probably other romances * for the people founded on 
the story of Jack Sheppard. All those mentioned above 
must have had large circles of readers who could not afford 
to purchase their fiction in shilling monthly doses. Of 
“Lives ” in chapbook form at a penny each and upwards 
the supply never seems to have run dry. 

With Jack Sheppard, as with Dick Turpin (see National 
Review, August 1923), by far the longest romance found in 
his adventures is one which will be unfamiliar to most 
readers to-day. This romance, Blueskin, ran for about 
three years in 157 penny numbers, and extends to 1,259 
pages, each part having a woodcut, quite well-executed for 
the time—1869-70. Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard comprises 
150,000 words; Blueskin runs to about 1,500,000 words. 
Joseph Blake, known as ‘“‘ Blueskin,”’ shares the honour of 
hero with Jack Sheppard. The story takes an even greater 
liberty with facts than Ainsworth’s book, and Edgworth 
Bess figures as a persecuted heiress. The author, presumed 
to be Edward Viles, to whom is also assigned the even 
longer Black Bess, plays havoc with all the accepted Jack 
Sheppard traditions. There are adventures on the Continent; 


* That clever and versatile writer, E. L. Blanchard, apparently wrote one, 
which we have not traced. On August 30, 1846, he noted in his Diary : ‘“‘ George 
Mansell called, wants me to write a new romance of Jack Sheppard,” and during 
the next two or three months Blanchard records that he was hard at work 
on the story. 
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Jack Sheppard is duly hung at Tyburn, but when his friends 
took possession of his body he was found to be alive, and 
lives through several hundred more pages, meeting with an 
incredible number of adventures, the curtain falling on the 
escape to France of Sheppard, Edgworth Bess and Joseph 
Blake. The readers of such romances as Blueskin and 
Black Bess probably were not over-exacting in the matter 
of consistency in their fiction, and long before they got 
halfway through the story in weekly numbers they would 
have forgotten many points which might trip the author, 
So long as each instalment had its thrill and progressed 
towards other thrills they would be satisfied, and look forward 
to the new number with restless eagerness. In this class 
of fiction it would be as unwise to analyse the story as to 
analyse a cooling drink in summer. 

The Jack Sheppard furore, revived by Ainsworth, ex- 
tended in a very acute form to the stage. Mr. Ellis tells 
us that eight dramatic versions were produced almost 
simultaneously in the autumn of 1839, and these naturally 
acted as a splendid advertisement, not only for the original 
story, but also for the imitations and for the cheaper and 
more prosaic “‘ Lives.”” All the dramatic versions appear 
to have been based on Ainsworth’s story, without his consent, 
and, owing to the then chaotic state of copyright laws, 
without his deriving any pecuniary benefits. He did 
receive £20 from Davidge, of the Royal Surrey Theatre, 
and in return the play produced there in October, 18939, 
received a kind of paternal blessing from him, whilst the 
scenery was superintended by George Cruikshank. I have 
a copy of Davidge’s playbill, a curious and wonderful 
production, with a quotation from Ainsworth’s letter of 
blessing: we are assurred that the theatre was literally 
crammed to the ceiling on each night of its performance. It 
was “adapted” by J. T. Haines, the music was by J. M. 
Jolly, and the part of Jack Sheppard was taken by E. fF. 
Saville ;.the boxes were 2s., the gallery 6d., and “no half 
prices ” was the order of the day. In October of the same 
year also it was reproduced at another transpontine theatre, 
the Victoria, adapted by W. T. Moncrieff; but perhaps 
the best production of all was that staged at the Adelphi in 
the Strand on October 28, 1839, with Mrs. Keeley as Jack 
Sheppard. Cruikshank has immortalized with his pencil the 
scene in which the leading characters sing the famous song 
from Rookwood, “Nix my Dolly Pals.” Paul Bedford 
as Blueskin also made a great hit. This version, with Mrs. 
Keeley in the title-réle, was revived at the Haymarket m 
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1852, at Sadler’s Wells in 1855, and again at the Surrey 
Theatre in 1858, with Mrs. Billington as Jack Sheppard 
and Paul Bedford as Blueskin. Charles Mathews included 
Jack Sheppard in his repertoire, and in a contemporary 
notice we read that his personation of the famous burglar 
“ig perhaps the finest touch-and-go character ever seen 
on the stage.” At Drury Lane on December 27, 1839, 
Harlequin Jack Sheppard, or the Blossom of Tyburn 
Tree, was produced as a Christmas pantomime, and a 
Master Jack Sheppard in long clothes had been engaged 
fom the Foundling Hospital “‘at a vast expense.” In 
August 1855 the subject was produced at the Pavilion 
Theatre, Whitechapel, and, as the lurid playbill assures us, 
proved an “attraction without any parallel.” There was 
also a French version of Jack Sheppard produced in Paris, 
at the Porte St. Martin, with Madame Marie Laurent in 
the title-réle, and was witnessed by Ainsworth himself. 
Ihave a note to the effect that this version was brought 
out at the Queen’s Theatre in London in 1873. A drama 
on the subject in four acts, by Joseph Hatton, was produced 
at the Pavilion in April, 1898; whilst one of the several 
burlesques, notably that at the Gaiety nearly forty years 
ago, with the inimitable Nelly Farren, will still be fresh 
in the minds of the older generation of playgoers. 

Jack Sheppard had an immense popularity in yet another 
branch of industry, that of the Juvenile Theatre, almost 
the only form of home amusement for children during the 
early part of the last century. Green, a Walworth 
publisher of chapbook literature, was in the field with history 
seenes of Sheppard’s exploits long before Ainsworth gave 
anew lease of life to his hero, for I have one of Green’s 
halfpenny plates, dated September 19, 1836; his Diorama 
of Jack Sheppard, of over twenty plates at one halfpenny 
each, is dated December 26, 1839, and was evidently called 
into existence by Ainsworth’s book and its dramatized 
versions. Skelt’s Characters and Scenes in Harlequin Jack 
Sheppard, in a series of eight plates at a halfpenny each, 
is one of the classics of the Juvenile Theatre, and is almost 
as rare to-day as a fine copy of a first edition of Dickens 
or Thackeray. 

Much more might be said of the literature, the drama, 
and art concerning the man who might literally have claimed 
that with him ‘‘stone walls did not a prison make, nor iron 
bars a cage.” For the subject is infinitely more compre- 
hensive than most people imagine, and however industrious 
the collector may be, he will find even after a quarter of 
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a century’s diligent search that he has not got everything 


that has been printed on Jack Sheppard. The period was 
a most picturesque one, and the London of the time wa; 
largely as it had been in the time of Shakespeare. The 
haunts of Jack Sheppard, Wych Street and Holywell Streg 
in the Strand, the adjoining slums of Drury Lane and Clan 
Market, now only exist in the many engravings of the old 
streets and houses. The Law Courts in the Strand, and 
Aldwych have effaced many very picturesque and unsani 

buildings, nearly every one of which had its history and 
more or less sordid associations. The wanderer in theg 
transformed quarters will find it difficult to conjure up the 
spirit of Jack Sheppard and those of many others who have 
immortalized the district; and so the student has to fall 
back on the broadsides and the “ Lives” of its celebrated 
inhabitants, whilst the old views materially help us 
visualize the London of Queen Anne and the first Georges— 
the London of Addison and Steele, and Gay and Dr. Johnson, 


W. RoBERTS 


OUR UNEMPLOYED WOMEN 
A SUGGESTION 


[NEMPLOYMENT holds at present a tragic pre-eminence 
ymong the Hautes Poltiiques of our national problems. As 
sresult of this we have for some time past been confronted 
yith a welter of opinion and suggestion, not unmixed with 
rerimination, and a general confusion of tongues. Not- 
yithstanding all the clamour and heart-searching among our 
visers it would appear, however, that one important 
wpect of the question has been strangely overlooked, 
wmely, the needs and claims of women. 

The extent to which unemployment prevails among 
yomen gives rise to grave disquietude among societies 
presenting women’s interests—a disquietude which has 
been intensified by the absence on official programmes, both 
national and local, of constructive measures for women, 
aid for replacing, in their case, the “dole” system by 
shemes of productive work. 

Let it be conceded at once that the difficulties of providing 
uitable work are considerably greater in the case of women 
than of men. This point is one which the women’s 
rpresentatives seek neither to controvert nor to minimize. 
At the same time the view is held, and held strongly in 
sponsible quarters, that if a sincere effort were made, 
shemes of a sound and really useful nature could be put 
in operation for the benefit of our women workers. 

Unfortunately, the weakness of the present situation is 
that most schemes for providing work on a sound economic 
lasis, and for which there is a genuine need, require time 
fr their development, and the national habit seems to be 
inurable of waiting until the flood of unemployment has 
boken over us and then rushing in a panic “to do some- 
thing ”’—usually something of a wasteful and unproductive 
kind, which carries no one any further, and only helps us 
to “‘ muddle through” the immediate emergency. In this 
way has the history of our relief schemes disastrously repeated 
itself from time to time. Surely it is high time that we 
altered this policy and set up some permanent machinery 
ofa well-considered and practical nature for providing against 
teeurrent periods of unemployment, and which would be 
teady to hand when the need arises ? 

Before proceeding to consider relief schemes of any kind, 
it may be well to keep in view certain main principles 
aflecting the general problem of unemployment. 
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Let us frankly admit at the outset that unemployment 
on the scale with which it at present faces us can only be 
met adequately by a general revival of trade. Consequently, 
all schemes for immediate relief must necessarily be merely 
tentative in their character and palliative in their effect, 
but to set them aside on the ground that they do not furnish 
a complete solution of our present evils is neither prudent 
nor reasonable. All we can rightly ask is, Are the schemes 
sound and practical so far as they go ? 

In helping us to arrive at a conclusion on this point 
there would seem to be at least two tests which we are 
justified in applying. First, Are the schemes in question 
concerned with useful and productive work ? As was pointed 
out by Mr. Bonar Law when discussing the subject : ‘‘ There 
is not the slightest use, it does harm rather than good, to 
set men to work on relief works which are not useful and 
which they know themselves are not useful.” The depressing 
and demoralizing effect of such work is too obvious to 
require emphasizing. The second point to be considered is, 
Do the relief schemes compete with existing industries? 
If so, by adopting them we shall, of course, only replace 
one set of unemployed persons by another. <A further 
point of scarcely minor importance is, Do the schemes admit 
of extensions and variations rendering them adaptable to 
the diverse needs both of individual workers and of different 
localities ? If so, their value is, of course, immeasurably 
enhanced thereby. 

It is admittedly a matter of great difficulty to find work 
which will combine all these requirements. There is, how- 
ever, one large department of our national economy in which 
the work approximates more nearly than most others to 
meeting these requirements, that is the department concerned 
with food production. Here at least our national needs are 
clear and insistent, and the problem can be reduced to its 
simplest terms. 

The war brought home to us very clearly the parlous 
condition to which Britain might very speedily be reduced 
by the cutting off of our food imports, and there is a crying 
need to increase and develop all our own national resources 
in this way. Even in normal times it seems highly wasteful 
and uneconomic that, for example, we should be importing 
huge quantities of dairy produce and similar commodities 
from Denmark and other countries, possessing no greater 
advantages in soil and climate than our own, and which 
we could easily produce ourselves. We are now even 
importing eggs in cargo-loads from China! One stands 
aghast at the criminal folly of continuing such a policy 
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gs this at a time when the need is vital to cheapen 
and to increase our own national food-supplies and to 
extend our home markets. The Congested Districts 
Board in Ireland has shown us at our own doors, and 
in regard to dairy produce alone, what can be done by 
effort and organization. 

It is with the possible application of a policy which 
would help the development of our home products and 
resources, and at the same time provide suitable work for 
our women, that this article is concerned. 

In anticipation of the general industrial débdcle and un- 
employment likely to follow demobilization the writer under- 
took for the Scottish Council for Women’s Trades, of which 
the Very Rev. Principal Sir George Adam Smith is chairman, 
a series of inquiries into possible new outlets for women’s 
labour. As a preliminary step, a general classification of 
uemployed women was made. These, it was recognized, 
fll broadly into two classes: (a) Women who were 
temporarily out of work through trade depression, but who 
might reasonably expect to return to their own trade later 
on; and (b) women who were permanently displaced by 
having to make room for ex-service men, by the winding up 
of war industries, or by other causes having a disorganizing 
eflect on themselves or their former occupations. These 
women fell again into further sub-divisions, i.e. the skilled, 
the semi-skilled, and the unskilled. 

Various suggestions were formulated for the training 
and employment of these women, and embodied in a series 
of memoranda submitted to the Government. Within the 
confines of this article it is possible to deal with only one 
of the recommendations made. This, however, is the most 
important, namely, schemes for the training and settlement 
of women on the land. 

At an early stage of the inquiry it was realized that 
certain minor lines of work on the land, and concerned with 
food production, held special possibilities for women, both 
as a means for the permanent settlement of suitable women 
and for the provision of useful work for the temporarily 
unemployed women. In the past there has been a good 
deal of confused thinking resulting in indeterminate action 
in regard to these two classes. While the two no doubt 
overlap to some extent, they differ considerably in their 
requirements and in the relative economic importance of 
their work. 

It may not be out of place to say here that while one 
tecalls with pride and satisfaction the large number of 
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women land-workers who so efficiently replaced the men 
called to the colours, and who did not grow weary in agri. 
cultural well-doing while the national need endured, it wag 
perhaps inevitable that temporary work on the land should 
have attracted also many women and girls who were inspired 
more by the heat of patriotic zeal to “ do their bit ” than by 
the light of a full understanding of what the doing involved, 
and whose enthusiasm, in the course of a brief meteoric 
career among things agricultural, waxed, waned and speedily 
went out, usually leaving behind an exasperated farmer and 
a certain amount of copy for the comic Press. 

These two types of women land-workers constitute both 
an encouragement and a warning, the moral of the latter 
being the need for training and testing previous to under. 
taking all work of this kind. Failure to provide for this 
need has probably contributed largely to the disappointing 
results arising in too many cases from land settlement 
schemes for men. 

In the course of the inquiry into outlets for women’s 
labour on the land and the existing provisions for their 
training undertaken by the writer, visits were paid to 
training colleges, labour, farm, and small-holdings colonies 
for men, nurseries, market gardens, and similar enterprizes 
both in England and Scotland, where fruit, vegetables, 
grain, and other crops were grown, and where dairy, poultry 
farming, etc., were carried on. Opinion was also obtained 
from a large number of the most eminent authorities available 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

The main conclusion arrived at as a result of the inquiry 
was that small-holding colonies possessing residential training 
centres offer the best possibilities for women’s work. In 
accordance with this the writer would suggest that a small 
estate of, say, 200 acres or upwards might be taken fora 
pioneer experiment, and that this should include a house to 
be used as a hostel where students would be trained in such 
branches. of work as they wished to follow out. A certain 
proportion of the land could be reserved for training pur 
poses, and the remainder held available for dividing up later 
into small holdings of, say, 5 acres and upwards, according 
to the crops and stock to be raised. After a period, prefer- 
ably a complete year, of training at the hostel, women who 
proved to be suitable and efficient could be passed out for 
settlement on these holdings, which they might be allowed 
to purchase outright or on a system of payment by instal- 
ment. While prospective settlers would be advised by 
experts as to the lines most advantageous for them to 
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follow, considerable latitude could be allowed for the exercise 
of individual likings and aptitudes. It would further be 
desirable that as soon as possible the woman settler should 
be encouraged and, if need be, aided to erect her own dwelling 
on her own holding. This would give opportunity for 
some interesting experiments in housing. The whole colony 
would be linked up with the central hostel, from which not 
only advice, but supplementary labour and other practical 
aid in the way of implements, seed, etc., might be given. 

When we consider that a scheme of small holdings would 
allow such a choice of occupation to the respective settlers as- 
fruit-growing and the various processes of preserving the 
same, poultry and dairy farming, pig-rearing, market- 
gardening, bee-keeping, horticulture, herb-growing, and the 
raising of other small crops and stock, it may be conceded 
that such a scheme offers a more extensive range than most 
industries for the employment of women of widely varying 
qualifications, social training and needs. 

Such a scheme ought to combine three main features : 

(a) Provision for the practical training of women and for 
testing their suitability before they are launched permanently 
as settlers. The testing of the prospective small-holder 
isreally as important as her training, and the need for giving 
her direct practical experience of the life she will have to 
live and the demands it will make on her cannot be too 
much emphasized. To the uninitiated “life on the land” 
often holds out an idyllic lure which finds no counterpart 
in reality, and it is essential that a small-holdings scheme 
should not be at the mercy of a blind, uninformed enthusiasm 
which is ready to move mountains to-day and to-morrow 
as ready to forget where it has put them. 

(b) Provision for the permanent settlement on the land 
insmall holdings for suitable women after they have been 
trained. and tested. 

(c) The working of the scheme on a co-operative colony 
system. This admits of the collective purchase of the more 
expensive machines and implements; the transport and 
marketing of produce; the exchange of advice and supple- 
mentary labour; certain economies in management and 
administration; and last, but not least, it provides some 
social life and a stimulating community of interest for the 
small-holders themselves. It is the lack of this last which 
has tended to make life dreary and sordid on the isolated 
small holding, and has, in fact, proved the rock on which 
various small-holdings schemes have been wrecked. The 
advantages of the co-operative principle has not yet been 
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realized by the British farmer generally, and might well 
engage his attention. 

Such a colony would provide for the following classes of 
women : 


1. Women who would train for permanent settlement on 
the land as small-holders. 

Women temporarily unemployed and seasonal workers 
who periodically fall out of employment. 

Young girls willing to train for domestic service on 
farms. 

Women wishing to settle in our colonies and dominions 
overseas. 

Widows and dependents of men who have fallen in 
the war. 


FE Po PP 


Class 1.—The prospective permanent settlers would 
include women of intelligence and enterprise, who would be 
carefully selected and undergo a practical training at the 
hostel forming the central feature of the colony. Many 
of these women when settled would, of course, in turn 
become a nucleus for the employment of other women. 

Class 2.—The temporarily unemployed could be provided 
with temporary work practically throughout the year, both 
in the less skilled processes and in the harvesting of the 
various crops, etc. We have now many years of experience 
to show, for example, what an immense benefit schemes for 
sending women to fruit-gathering, potato-harvesting, etc., 
have proved to the temporarily unemployed, especially 
where the provision of suitable accommodation in the way 
of dormitories, canteens, etc., have formed features of the 
schemes. 

Class 3.—Girls training for domestic service at farms. 
It is always a difficult matter to induce the town-bred girl, 
coming straight from the excitements of city life, to settle 
down contentedly in an isolated farm in the country, and 
it would help greatly if these girls could get some preliminary 
training and experience at a farm colony, where there is a 
certain amount of social life, before being placed in farm 
service. There is a great demand and the certain prospect 
of excellent wages for such workers, especially when they 
have acquired a knowledge of dairy work and the feeding 
of animals. 

Class 4.—Women going overseas. Here again the first 
essential is to give the women in this class some direct 
experience of life on the land. We have as yet made no 
provision for this, and, as it is hardly necessary to point out, 
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the difficulties and risks of life in a new country are greatly 
increased for the women and girls by their being sent out 
without any preparation or training. 

Class 5.—Widows and dependents of men who fell in 
the war. These belong, of course, to all classes of the 
community. Asmall-holdings colony scheme with a training 
centre might well engage the attention of the Ministry of 
Pensions, and lead to the settlement on the land of women 
with families of growing children to their great advantage. 
So much for the workers’ side of the question. 

From the point of view of the nation’s interests. The 
establishing of small holdings as a means for developing the 
resources of the land has a large volume of authoritative 
opinion in support of it as a sound agricultural policy. With 

roper management small holdings yield a proportionately 

ger production than the big farm, and may therefore be 
regarded as a form of intensive culture, although not in 
the strictly technical sense, because of the relatively 
greater amount of labour and attention which must be 
bestowed on every acre of the small holding in order to 
secure the necessary return. 

On the question of the crops and the produce best suited 
for women’s enterprise due regard must, of course, be paid 
to soil, climate, local conditions, etc. Consultation with the 
highest expert opinion available leads to the following 
general conclusions: (1) That ordinary grain crops cannot 
be grown profitably on the limited acreage of a small 
holding ; and, moreover, that a relatively large amount of 
men’s labour is usually essential for their cultivation. 
(2) That there is great need for increase in poultry-rearing, 
and that this is frequently found to be more profitable when 
combined with dairy-farming, fruit-growing, and other lines 
of work. (3) That market-gardening requires thorough 
training and a good deal of capital. (4) That fruit forms on 
the whole the most profitable and easily handled crop, and 
one which can be most advantageously combined with 
poultry, pigs and bees. In support of this view, reference 
may be made to certain experiments in small holdings in 
Scotland, occupying about 200 acres, and planted in rasp- 
berries, in connection with which the writer has had direct 
practical experience for over fifteen years. These holdings, 
which are run to some extent on co-operative lines, are long 
past the experimental stage, and have shown on the whole 
excellent results. A holding of 5 or 6 acres planted in 
raspberries can be managed by a woman with the help of 
supplementary labour from time to time. In addition to the 
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permanent settlers and their helpers, these holdings have. 


provided healthy and remunerative employment for six 
weeks or so during the harvest for about a thousand women, 
who for the most part come from our big cities. The scheme has 
proved an enormous benefit to these women, many of whom 
return year after year. A settlement for the workers, placed 
among beautiful surroundings, and including dormitories, 
canteen, and recreation-rooms, forms part of the scheme. 

The colony scheme is capable of many variations in 
different localities, and might be multiplied almost indefinitely 
throught the country. It might also be associated with 
other branches of work on the land, such as forestry, which 
we have great need to develop, and in which so eminent an 
authority on the subject as Sir John Stirling Maxwell has 
recommended certain departments as being particularly 
suitable for women’s labour. 

It is not claimed that these colony proposals provide 
an adequate solution of our present difficulties, but it 1s 
claimed that they would prove very useful as contributory 
measures and that they come nearest to fulfilling the require- 
ments of relief schemes set forth in the beginning of this 
article, i.e. that they are on sound lines; that they do not 
compete injuriously with existing industries, but are con- 
cerned with the production of commodities for daily use, 
for which there is a large and steady market ; and that they 
are capable of great variation and extension. 

Finally, as experience has shown, unemployment is an 
evil likely to recur from time to time, and it is essential to 
have some permanent machinery lying to hand which can be 
developed and expanded when the need arises. The colony 
scheme offers more in the way of diversity and elasticity than 
most others, and therefore serves better as a permanent 
nucleus. Great Britain has lagged conspicuously behind 
continental nations in regard to colony schemes, and while 
these admittedly require time for their development, and 
it is to be regretted that experiments in this way have been 
allowed to stand over so long, this need not prevent a 
beginning being made now. It is submitted that a time 
like the present, when the question of unemployment is 


occupying the attention of the whole nation, is especially 


favourable for the launching of such schemes. 

The problem of providing work for our unemployed is @ 
many-sided one, and there is no Universal Cure-all Elixir 
which can be safely and satisfactorily applied for its solution. 
It must be attacked in various ways and from many sides. 


MARGARET HARDINGE IRWIN 
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FOOTSTEPS OF WELLINGTON IN INDIA 


I HAVE in my possession two rough hammered-iron bullets 
which I picked up on the battlefield of Assaye on Christmas 
Day, 1898, when encamped on the bank of that Juah stream 
which had run red with blood on a September morning in 
1803. What thoughts are conjured up by those relics! 
What visions, what pale phantoms of the past were called 
up to my imagination from the mists of time as I stood 
on the narrow strip of land where Wellington’s skilful 
tactical dispositions turned to nought the advantage given 
to the enemy by his immense preponderance in guns and 
infantry and myriad horse! 

He was Arthur Wellesley then, almost untried in inde- 
pendent command, but he had already proved his skill 
as an administrator in Mysore and his military capacity 
by the destruction of the formidable freebooter, Dhundiah 
Wagh, known as the “ King of the Two Worlds,” three 
years before. One could see him in imagination when he 
rode up in front of a native battalion which had halted for 
a moment during the advance, and, taking off his hat, 
waved it in his hand and cheered them forward in their 
own language. 

The first view of the battlefield as one approaches from 
the south is obtained from the ridge which, rising to a 
considerable height, overlooks the scene below. It was at 
this point that Wellesley arrived on the morning of September 
23, 1803, and saw below him the Mahratta hosts drawn 
up in battle array, extending east and west along the 
peninsula between the Kailna and Juah Rivers. The 
infantry was on the left, with a hundred guns standing in 
intervals between formations, ready to vomit forth death 
upon the assailants, while thirty thousand horse extended 
to the west as far as the eye could reach. 

When I rode on to the ridge on a December morning, 
the Kailna River which ran below offered no obstacle 
except to the passage of guns, a defect that could be easily 
remedied, even in the face of an enemy, by the digging 
of ramps. There was little water in this inconsiderable 
stream; the banks were not more than a few feet high, 
while the small villages of Warur and Pipalgaon stood on 
either side, indicating the position of a ford. But when 
Wellesley arrived there in September, towards the end of 
the monsoon season, the water may well have been flowing 
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in a turbid flood. The English commander, whose eye 
nothing escaped, at once perceived the ford, which was, 
indeed, easy to see; similar fords between villages may 
be seen on nearly every stream in the country. But what 
was even more important, for the flood-water in the stream 
would soon run off, was the weakness of the enemy’s 
position from a tactical point of view. Extending east 
and west along the peninsula, which, about a mile in 
width, narrowed to half a mile near the point of passage, 
it afforded no space for the Mahrattas to manceuvre or 
deploy, and placed Wellesley’s five thousand men on some- 
thing like an equality of front with the enemy’s forty 
thousand. An attack in flank would oblige them to change 
front and present a new line extending across the peninsula, 

The English General was quick to perceive the advantage 
which the enemy’s defective dispositions offered. Covering 
his left flank with cavalry, which kept in check two large 
bodies of horse that had crossed the stream, he moved 
down upon the ford, passed it with his guns leading, covered 
by an advanced guard, and thus forced the enemy to change 
front, with their left on the village of Assaye and their 
right on the Kailna River. In this position they occupied 
a neck of the peninsula about a thousand yards in width. 

In crossing the ford, the artillery, drawn by bullocks, 
was overwhelmed by grape and canister from the Mahratta 
guns, but the infantry pressed on. An officer who was 
present wrote: “I was particularly struck at this time by 
the beauty of the line formed by our cavalry and with the 
steady movement of the column of infantry, so unlike the 
usual order of march. Not a whisper was heard through 
the ranks; our nerves were wound up to the proper pitch, 
and everyone seemed to know that here was no alternative 
but death or victory.” Nothing could withstand the 
onslaught of British infantry, gallantly supported by their 
native comrades; the Mahratta horse took to flight early 
in the action; their infantry broke and fled before the 
advancing line; their gunners, standing manfully to their 
pieces, were bayoneted where they stood. 

The village of Assaye, remote from all sounds of war 
and far from the busy life of cities, slumbers peacefully 
on the bank of the Juah River. It is an insignificant hamlet, 
with few inhabitants and a small ruined mud fort inhabited 
by a colony of pigeons. Ninety-five years after the battle 
there was no indication of the event except a few ruined 
graves and the rough hammered-iron bullets turned up 
by the husbandmen on the field which had shaken with 
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the thunder of guns, the hoof-beats of charging squadrons, 
and the tramp of infantry. But seventy years before this 
an Officer who visited the scene found a grove of mangoes 
shading a Moslem eedgah outside the village. Round this 
fane reposed many of the officers who had been slain in the 
action; and high overhead, attached to a pole on one of 
the umbrageous mango-trees, fluttered the triangular white 
flag of a fakir. Under a single banyan-tree was the grave 
of a staff officer, upon which lay a heap of stones with a 
small lamp at the head. The trunk of the banyan-tree 
was hollow, and in it had lived a fakir who had nightly 
lighted the lamp on the tomb. So sleep the brave for 
evermore ! 

The natives of India have a special veneration for the 
tombs of departed warriors, which used to be recognized 
by the British Government. It is recorded that an allow- 
ance for two fakirs and two lights to be kept burning by 
them was made by a grateful Government for the tomb 
of Shaikh Ibrahim, a gallant officer of the Tanjore Horse 
who lies buried at Madras. At Sirur, a now abandoned 
station near Poona, the tomb of General Wallace was a 
place of peculiar veneration when the cantonment was 
occupied by native troops. The guard at the Picquet Hill 
used to turn out at a stated hour of the night and present 
arms to the imaginary vision of the General, seated on his 
favourite white charger. 

After the Battle of Assaye the British wounded were 
accommodated at Ajanta, where they were supplied with 
wine and other luxuries from the General’s private stores. 
The neighbourhood of Assaye was a fine locality for game. 
Tigers at one time abounded in the hills about Ajanta, 
where an old officer, Major Gill, resided for many years, 
and amused himself with the destruction of these animals 
and with copying the frescoes on the walls of the famous 
eaves. His collection of paintings was unfortunately de- 
stroyed by fire; they were a unique record of pictures 
which are fast disappearing under the ravages of time. 
Outram, ‘‘the Bayard of India,” hunted tigers during 
several years in this neighbourhood, but they have now 
been almost exterminated. A tomb in the cemetery at 
Jalna records that an officer of artillery was killed by a 
tiger at Malegaon, within fifteen miles, in 1826. There 
were other interesting tombs. One outside the consecrated 
enclosure was erected to an officer said to have been killed 
in a duel in 1808; another told of one slain in an encounter 
with robbers in this now peaceful neighbourhood, which 
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was at one time infested by thugs, some of whom were 
thirty years ago still imprisoned in the local jail; a broken 
column, nameless and inscribed with the one word “ Carig. 
sima,” might well form the subject of a romantic and 
poignant story. 

But the place is now deserted. The echoes are for ever 
silent which once resounded with the tramp of horse, foot, 
and artillery, and the peal of the trumpet no longer sounds 
a fitting requiem for the gallant dead who sleep in their 
resting graves beneath the shadow of the cypress and the 
acacia. The bungalows in which, in days gone by, generations 
of British officers lived are falling into ruins; the empty 
barracks are inhabited by herds of cattle and goats; the 
mess-house, which used to resound with revelry by night, 
is empty: 

The Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyid gloried and drank deep. 


There were no lions in our time, but a tiger did once 
make its appearance in a garden. We drove it forth with 
the aid of a bull-terrier, and the beast escaped wounded 
and fled into the jungle and the night. A few days later] 
was riding through a village a few miles off on the road to 
Assaye when I found in extremis a native who had been 
seized and nearly torn in half by the monster. We took 
up the tracks, and in twenty-four hours hunted down and 
slew the beast that had done this evil deed, but not until 
the gallant bull-terrier, too brave in the attack, had been 
added to the number of its victims. The final episode, 
when we crawled into dense bushes in search of the wounded 
tiger, was not without interest and excitement. 

After the Battle of Assaye the Mahratta hosts fled across 
the Ajanta Pass into Berar, but the British General was in 
no condition to pursue them with his decimated army. 
They were followed to the banks of the Tapti by Colonel 
Stevenson. It was not until two months later that Wellesley 
again brought this elusive enemy to action. There were 
many difficulties in connection with the supply of the army, 
and serious attacks were made by the mobile Mahratta 
Horse on British convoys. One of these convoy actions 
was remarkable for the prowess of a British officer at Kurjet 
Koregaon, in the neighbourhood of Ahmednagar. The 
convoy, consisting of a hundred sepoys under Captain 
O’Donnell, was attacked by a thousand Arab mercenaries. 
The British subaltern, Lieutenant Bryant, a very powerful 
man, cut down an Arab and seized the enemy’s standard. 
At this moment the Mahratta Horse appeared, and O’ Donnell 
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withdrew into the village. Here the situation was saved 
by the extraordinary courage of Lieutenant Bryant. He 
harangued the sepoys in broken English, knowing no word 
of their language, and continually sallied out with a few 
volunteers in search of supplies, killing some of the enemy 
on each occasion. Among other feats, having broken his 
sword on an Arab skull, he seized a musket and bayonet, 
which he always used afterwards, and became so dexterous 
with this weapon that he frequently put the bayonet through 
one man and knocked a second down with the butt-end. 
Qne day, seeing a leader mounted on a beautiful mare, 
he singled him out for his prey, and, running him through, 
bore off the mare in triumph. With native troops in 
particular it is impossible to overestimate the value of such 
a paladin, and this small detachment was enabled, by the 
force of this gallant example, to beat off more than ten 
times its number. 

The cantonment of Jalna, long occupied by British and 
native troops, was traversed by Wellesley. A hundred 
years later there still remained there a link with the great 
British General in the person of an old Musalman, Muham- 
mad Wallajah. This old gentleman was fond of visiting 
British officers in the cantonment, when he would be 
attired in a scarlet tunic with a gold and crimson sash 
which had been given to him by one of his friends. On 
these occasions he would exhibit with pride a fine presentation 
sword in a silver scabbard, the inscription on which showed 
that it had been presented to his father by General Wellesley 
in recognition of his services to the British Army in this 
campaign. Muhammad Wallajah must have been nearly a 
hundred years old when I last saw him in 1914. This 
reminds me of a still more remarkable ancient whom I 
met with when on a shooting expedition in the neighbour- 
hood of Assaye. I had been hunting a panther, and the 
beast had seized and badly mauled a boy who had accom- 
panied the beaters to see the sport. After seeing the boy 
conveyed to his home, I attended every day at the house 
to dress his wounds. Among the interested spectators was 
avery old and wrinkled man, who was stone deaf, but who 
conveyed his approval of the proceedings by speech and 
signs, squatting on the ground beside the patient’s bed. I 
asked who he was, and was told that he was the great- 
grandfather of the family and was a hundred and twenty- 
five years old. They said that he remembered the Mahrattas 
under Baji Rao passing through the country in 1818, when 
he had been a bullock-driver with the British force in the 
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neighbourhood, ninety-four years before. They signed to 
him to tell me about it, and he began to babble a disconnected 
story, of which much was unintelligible. Suddenly he spoke 
of the English Army (Angrezi lashkar), and then mentioned 
‘Davies Sahib,” and I remembered that at that time, 
famous officer, “Tiger” Davies, of the Nizam’s Horse, 
had been in command of the detachments posted above 
the Ghauts in this direction to intercept the flight of the 
Peshwa, Baji Rao, from Poona. There could be no doubt 
that the old man was talking of what he had seen, though 
no clear, connected narrative came through those toothless 
gums. Davies, whose name of “Tiger” was due to his 
prowess in pursuit of the golden cat, was killed by his men 
in an émeute at Amba Jogai in 1828; and here in 1912 was 
a man who had served with the transport of his force in 
1817! That was some years after the footsteps of Wellington 
had passed this way, but only just after the illustrious warrior 
had crowned on the field of Waterloo the wonderful military 
career which had begun in this neighbourhood. I had 
twenty years earlier, in Russia, met with a man who well 
remembered the coming of Napoleon, and had waited on 
the great Emperor in the house where I was staying, which 
had been his headquarters for a time. Well might the old 
man say, like Béranger’s peasant: “ Children, through this 
village I saw him pass, followed by kings”! But that 
was only eighty years after the event! 

Wellesley manceuvred long in the country about Assaye, 
but at length he penned the enemy in beyond the passes 
that lead over the rugged hills into the fertile plains of 
Berar. He passed here through a region that abounds in 
game, where even thirty years ago great herds of antelope 
wandered almost unmolested over the plains, which swarmed 
also with hares, partridges, quail, and sandgrouse. Here 
the British commander and his officers in 1803 enjoyed 
varied sport, for one of them records that they “ passed 
through. a beautiful country, full of game,’ and amused 
themselves “as usual hunting and shooting on the right 
flank the whole way.” No doubt Wellesley himself took 
part in this sport, even as, nearly a hundred years later, 
we used to have at hand gun and spear on the line of march 
over these fine Deccan plains. For we find a Memorandum, 
published in a General Order, that ‘‘ General Wellesley is 
very desirous of having some dogs which were found in 
Asirgarh, and also some fowling-pieces taken there ; he will 
be much obliged if any gentleman who is in possession of 
these dogs or fowling-pieces will send them to him. The 
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fall value shall be returned.” History does not relate 
whether the quest was successful or not. 

On the morning of November 29th the British General 
observed from the top of a tower in the village of Patholi, 
two miles to the south, the armies of Sindhia and the Raja 
of Berar drawn up in front of the village of Argaum. This 
hamlet was pleasantly situated amid betel-gardens and fields, 
the surrounding country covered with crops of millet, 
springing to a height of seven or eight feet. It is now 
one of the richest cotton and wheat growing districts of 
India. Wellesley at once advanced to attack. But when 
some pickets of Madras native infantry, which were leading 
the column, emerged from the cover of a village into the 
open plain and came suddenly under heavy artillery fire, 
they were seized with panic, and although they had fought 
so well at Assaye, they gave way. Here the British General 
showed his capacity for command. Instead of trying to 
force the men back to the spot from which they had fled, 
he rode up to them, and after they had been rallied, led 
them by a different route to the very place he originally 
intended them to occupy. Already Wellesley was possessed 
of that outstanding personality which marked him out as 
of exceptional genius. An officer who served under him 
at this time described him as “a little above middle height, 
well limbed and muscular, with little encumbrance of flesh 
beyond that which gives shape and manliness to the outlines 
of the figure; an erect carriage; a countenance strongly 
patrician, both in feature, profile, and expression, and an 
appearance remarkable and distinguished: few could 
approach him on any duty, or on any subject requiring his 
serious attention, without being aware of something strange 
and penetrating in his clear, light eye.” It is interesting 
to compare this with an intimate description of Napoleon, 
“under whose high forehead there flashed the eyes of 
genius, deep-seated, large, and of a bluish-grey colour; and 
before their glance and the words of authority that issued 
from his thin pale lips, all bowed down.” 

The Mahrattas showed little fight after their experiences 
at Assaye. A stand was made by two thousand Arabs, 
who charged with fierce shouts, but were repulsed with 
terrible slaughter. Even the “horrors of war’ have their 
humorous side. During the action Lieutenant Langlands 
of the 74th had his leg transfixed by a spear thrown by an 
Arab, who then rushed at him with his sword to complete 
the conquest. But Langlands seized the spear and threw 
it with so true an aim that he transfixed his opponent, the 
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weapon passing through his body at a few yards’ distange 
Colonel Welsh, who was close by, related: “‘ All eyes wer 
for an instant turned on the two combatants, when a se 
of our grenadiers rushed out of the ranks, and, patting th 
lieutenant on the back, exclaimed, ‘ Accha, Sahib! 

accha kiya!’ (Well, Sir! Very well done!) Such a lud. 
crous circumstance, even in a moment of such extreme peril, 
could not pass unnoticed, and our soldiers all enjoyed 
hearty laugh before they completed the work of death om 
the remaining ill-fated Arabs.” 

Thirty years ago the hills a few miles north of Argaum, 
which are the foothills of the Satpuras, swarmed with game, 
Numerous herds of gazelle bounded over these stony slopes, 
leading one on from ridge to ridge until a shot was obtained, 
There were blue bull, antelope, and wild hog, peafowl and 
partridges, wolves and wild dogs, and I shot more than 
one panther at a distance from the forests. On one occasion 
a great tiger walked out of the beat and was killed ata 
distance of a few yards by a sportsman who expected no 
such game. 

I used to visit these favourite haunts when I was stationed 
at Ellichpur, an important town, and long a cantonment 
of the Hyderabad Contingent, to which Wellesley marched 
after the Battle of Argaum. The drama of war was now 
drawing to a close. The Mahratta hosts in the Deccan, 
broken alike in organization and in spirit, had been scattered 
to the four winds, and the Princes were already seeking 
peace. But there still remained one stronghold to be 
subdued. North-west of Ellichpur, crowning one of. the 
highest peaks of the Satpura range, stands the great fortress 
of Gawilgarh, the massive walls of which can on a clear day 
be distinguished from a distance of many miles. To this 
fortress there are several approaches. Some three miles 
from Ellichpur the road splits into two branches, both 
of which lead to Gawilgarh: one, a circuitous way, thro 
the villages of Dhamangaon and Mota; the other by 
hamlets of Deogaon and Imlibagh. This path enters the 
hills through the valley of the Chandrabagha River, a con 
siderable stream in the rainy season, but a dry, stony 
watercourse throughout the greater part.of the year. There 
is a third and still more circuitous route which, winding 
up the mountains for sixteen miles to Ghatang, tums 
abruptly to the west and, passing through the dense Melghat 
forest for another sixteen miles, emerges on the plateal 
north of the fort. Wellesley’s guns were moved with great 
difficulty by the latter route. 
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Ellichpur is the capital of the old kingdom of Berar. 
The cantonment on the bank of the Sarpan River has been 
boilt since those days, and the exact spot where the British 
Army encamped cannot now be determined. But it was 

bably between the cantonment and the city, where 
mmbrageous trees and a plentiful water-supply, in addition 
toa well-stocked bazaar, would have afforded conveniences 
fr the troops. The cantonment, now abandoned, was 
forty years ago a pleasant spot, with fine trees, well-built 

alows, and picturesque roads lined with clumps of 
fathery bamboos. LEllichpur was in days gone by infested 
by thugs, who found a rich harvest among the wealthy 
tavellers in the vicinity of the city, an important point 
m the route from Hyderabad to Hindustan. It was here 
that Colonel Meadows Taylor, an officer in the Nizam’s 
amy, wrote his remarkable book, The Confessions of a Thug, 
when residing in a bungalow in which I lived forty years 
afterwards. Generally the breath of war has passed, leaving 
this place unscathed, but there was a coming and going of 
troops during the Pindari War of 1817. In the time of the 
geat Mutiny the fugitive forces of Tantia Topi approached 
through the forests to the north, and some encounters took 
place with his troops in the hills of the Melghat, where 
aboriginal tribes shared with savage beasts the fastnesses 
of forest and mountain. An echo of the Mutiny was heard 
in 1858, when an officer who had passed unscathed through 
the campaign in Central India was shot dead in the mess 
by a sepoy of his regiment; thirty years afterwards the 
matk of the fatal bullet could still be seen on the wall. 

After the Battle of Argaum a body of the enemy, con- 
ssting of Rajputs under Beni Singh, took refuge in the fort 
of Gawilgarh, where their families were established. It 
was necessary to attack this stronghold, which dominated the 
Berar Valley, and might have afforded a rallying-point to the 
enemy. One may stand to-day on the rising ground from which 
Wellesley reconnoitred the fort on December 9, 1803. He 
nde up to the foot of the slope with his escort, dismounted, 
wd ascended the crest, from the top of which the wall, 
vith battlements, tents, mosques, and other buildings, all 
burst upon his view at once. On the right some houses 
vere burning, and some of the enemy, who had set them on 
fre, were still there, and very near. As the General went 
_ viewing the scene, the enemy opened fire without 


Among those with the British General was a gallant 
Mahratta chief, Bapu Gokhale, an officer of the Peshwa, 
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with whom the British were allied in this war. This fing 
officer was killed thirteen years later at the head of hig 
troops in the combat of Ashti, when his master was at war 
with his present allies. When Wellesley had captured 
Ahmednagar, reputed to be one of the strongest fortresses 
in India, Gokhale had written to his friends at Poona; 
‘** These English are a strange people, and their General ig 
a wonderful man. They came here in the morning, looked 
at the wall, walked over it, killed all the garrison, and 
returned to breakfast. What can withstand them!” He 
was now to witness another no less wonderful feat of arms, 

The fort was taken by storm on December 15th, the 
advance being led by some companies of the 94th Foot 
under Colonel Kenny. In a very short time the place was 
in the hands of the assailants, most of the garrison, including 
Beni Singh, the commandant, being killed. The turreted 
walls of Gawilgarh are in an excellent state of preservation, 
while about a dozen guns which formed its armament rest 
on the battlements or lie amid the rank undergrowth that 
springs beneath. The fort is abandoned and uninhabited, 
save for a few families residing in some squalid huts within 
the northern gate. But, lifting its time-worn walls on the 
summit of the hills, it remains a lasting monument to the 
skill of the British commander and to the valour of his 
troops. Wellesley now stood on the summit of the Satpuras, 
and discerning men might already appreciate the genius 
which carried him to victory ten years later, when, in the 
words of Napier, “the English General, emerging from the 
chaos of the Peninsula struggle, stood on the summit of 
the Pyrenees, a recognized conqueror. From those lofty 
pinnacles the clangour of his trumpets pealed clear and 
loud, and the splendour of his genius appeared as a flaming 
beacon to warring nations.” 

The forests of the Satpuras abound in game of all kinds, 
and it is perhaps not remarkable that wild animals especially 
frequent deserted forts such as Gawilgarh and Narnala, 
There they find water, and the great carnivora are attracted 
by the presence of their natural prey. There were always 
numbers of tigers in the vicinity, but there is no record of 
Wellesley having had any sport in the neighbourhood. It 
is probable that no British soldier was seen there again 
until nearly ninety years later, when the place was tried as 
a sanatorium for troops stationed at Nagpur. An officer 
was beating for a tiger without success, when a soldier who 
had joined the beat, and who had evidently more acquaint- 
ance with cities than with jungles, came up to him after 
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the beat was over, and said: “I don’t know what you 
awe looking for, but there is something like a blooming big 
gt sitting over there!”? He had seen the tiger without 
recognizing it for the object of pursuit. 

After the capture of Gawilgarh, the British General 
eoncluded on December 17th at Deogaon, at the foot of the 
hills, a treaty of peace, with regard to the effects of which 
he wrote to his brother, the Governor-General: ‘‘ The 
power of Sindhia is gone. The Raja of Berar will never dare 
o venture another war with the Company; and if he does, 
he knows that we can destroy him. Holkar alone remains, 
ud he will be formidable only as a freebooter.”” A month 
bter he wrote: ‘“‘ The British Government has been left 
by the late war in a most glorious situation. The sovereignty 
they possess is greater, and their power is settled upon more 
prmanent foundations, than any before known in India ; 
al it wants is the popularity which, from the nature of the 
institutions and the justice of the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment, it is likely to obtain, after a short period of tranquillity 
shall have given the people time and opportunity to feel 
the happiness and security which they enjoy.” 

Indeed, the English General’s actions, his views, and his 
dispatches prove him to have been as great a statesman 
a he was a soldier, even in those early days in India, and 
al who have dealings with the East may well study his 
principles when he said: “I would sacrifice Gwalior or 
every frontier of India ten times over in order to preserve 
or credit for scrupulous good faith and the advantage 
ad honour gained by the late war and peace; we must 
not fritter them away in argument drawn from overstrained 
principles of the laws of nations which are not understood 
inthis country. What brought me through many difficulties 
inthe late war and the negotiations of peace? The British 
good faith, and nothing else.” 

There were some military activities in these forests of 
the Satpura hills within fifteen years of Wellesley’s opera- 
tions. His prediction that the Raja of Berar would be 
destroyed if he ventured upon another war was then verified. 
For when that chief rose against usat Nagpur, he was defeated 
at Sitabaldi, driven from his territory, and eventually sought 
tefuge with the Sikhs, while his territory was later annexed 
to the British dominions. His allies, the Pindaris, were 
dispersed ; and their principal leader, Chithu, hunted until 
he was separated from all his men, fell a victim to a man- 
tating tiger not far from the scene of Wellesley’s final 
operations in the Deccan. His mangled remains, recognized 
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by the head, were found in the man-eater’s lair on the 
bank of the Tapti River near the fort of Asirgarh. 

On his return march from Ellichpur to Poona, the 
British General had to disperse at Mankesar a body of 
freebooters, principally composed of the garrison which 
escaped from Ahmednagar when that place was taken. This 
operation, he told Lord Stanhope, was “ the most surprising 
march ever made—seventy-two miles from five one morni 
to twelve the next, and all fair marching; nor could there 
be any mistake as to distance, for in India we always 
marched with measuring wheels.’”’ This march was accom- 
plished between the morning of February 4, 1804, and noon 
next day, and included a halt from noon until 8 o’cloek 
on the evening of the 4th; so the troops actually marched 
seventy-two miles in twenty-nine hours. The force consisted 
of cavalry, the 74th Foot, and some Madras native infantry, 
who attacked and completely dispersed the enemy at the 
end of their march, capturing all his guns, baggage, and 
stores. This campaign brought to an end Wellington's 
military activities in India, though he had still much 
administrative work to carry out. It was not until March 
1805 that he embarked for Europe, where still greater 
fame awaited him, “leaving his great name and example 
as an imperishable monument, exciting others to like deeds 
of glory, and serving at once to adorn, defend, and per 
petuate the existence of our Empire among the ruling nations 
of the earth.” j 

In the South of India he had laid the foundations of 
the permanent peace with which that region has since 
been blessed, and where the turbulent peoples of bygone 
days now till their fields in peace and security. 


They pass and smile, the Children of the Sword— 
No more the sword they wield ; 
And O, how deep the corn 
Along the battlefield ! 
R. G. Burton 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON EMIGRATION 


ie been a citizen of Canada for upwards of twenty 


years, I find myself occasionally consulted as to the advis- 
ability of emigration to this country. Experience has made 
me exceedingly cautious in offering advice. There are so 
many considerations involved beyond the chances of material 
advancement. The people who apply to me for counsel 
are usually those who would be coming from much the 
same surroundings and associations as I did myself. It is 
for the benefit of all such people who may be contemplating 
migration to Canada that I have put these reflections 
together, for there are certain important points to be con- 
sidered of which only an English emigrant who came from 
asimilar environment can give them a true idea. 

If emigration were only a question of improvement of 
material prospects, to give advice would be comparatively 
easy. There seems to be no doubt that life in England 
at present offers scanty prospect of advancement to an 
increasing number of people, while the outstanding need 
of Canada, with its wealth of undeveloped resources, is 
population. Emigration therefore would seem at first sight 
to be the obvious solution of the problem. But there are 
many other values than material prosperity, supposing the 
certainty of that were granted, which contribute to the 
happiness in life of the kind of people that I have in my 
mind. One is apt not to realize fully the importance of 
these values till one finds one’s-self without them. The 
emigrant, however successful, remains an emigrant. He is 
not, and never can become, identically the same in spirit 
and outlook with the native-born Canadian, however whole- 
heartedly he may throw himself into the general life of 
his adopted country. Those who emigrate without any 
idea of the complete change of conditions and environment 
involved are likely to be very sorry for themselves when 
they have burned their boats and have no means to return 
home. There would not be half so many disgruntled emi- 
grants if all who contemplate this important step were to 
try to get some idea of what it means to be an emigrant 
before deciding. Too often they are influenced entirely 
by official information, which naturally only deals with 
material attractions, or else they are carried away by the 
enthusiastic praises lavished on the country by those who 
have paid it a flying visit, and who see everything through 
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the rose-coloured spectacles of Canadian hospitality, which is 
proverbial. Their eulogies are just as untrustworthy 4, 
the ill-natured and bitter criticisms of the returned failure, 
To know a country you must live in it, and would-be 
emigrants are much more likely to be not only successfy] 
but contented in their new home, if they go there with 
some knowledge of what to expect. 

It is, of course, obvious that those who emigrate while 
still quite young and unattached will escape a good many 
drawbacks. The roots they have to pull up will not be 
too deep; their youth ought to render them more adaptable 
to changed conditions and outlook; and if they are both 
wise and fortunate enough to marry a Canadian they will 
become bound to the land of their adoption by the most 
intimate ties and connections. On the other hand, if after 
due trial they find that the country does not suit them, they 
will be young enough to return to England and make 4 
fresh start there. The position is very different with older 
people, especially those who have a family. I should 
strongly advise no one who is past early middle age (say 
thirty-five or thereabouts) to emigrate to Canada, unless 
he is coming to a settled position, and even then the risk 
of disillusionment is considerable. I have personally known 
more than one real tragedy result from people coming to 
Canada when too old to stand the complete uprooting and 
the drastic change in conditions and environment involved. 
The total re-adjustment of outlook required, always 4 
difficult matter for an Englishman, becomes practically 
impossible in later life, even when honestly attempted, 
and the smallest grasshopper in the form of different manners 
and customs of life is a heavy burden. 

The intending emigrant, then, should dismiss absolutely 
from his mind the common but entirely fallacious idea that 
in coming to Canada he will, apart, of course, from geographical 
and climatic conditions, find himself in a younger, if less 
perfect,: England, with all the familiar English ideas and 
customs to make him feel at home at once. On the contrary, 
the first impression of the newcomer will be that he is mn 
a very strange and unfamiliar land indeed, for superficially 
Canada is far more American than English. The hotels 
are American, even to the provision of the ubiquitous 
cuspidor in every bedroom; the trains are American, 48 
is most of the literature sold on them; the wide-spread 
habit of chewing gum, to which he will probably never 
get quite used is—well, certainly not English. Even the 
accent and intonation of the majority of the people will 
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be unlike anything he has ever heard in England. Indeed, 
he must be prepared to have his “‘ English’ accent smiled 
at, if it is at all pronounced. The raw crudeness of a young, 
if exceedingly vigorous, country will thrust itself upon him 
in many forms. These will be his surface impressions, and 
some English people never seem able to get over them. 

Yet, though this general description is true enough, 
there is a very considerable leaven in Canadian social life 
of the best English traditions—those, I mean, which are 
not merely conventions, but are thoroughly well worth 
preserving for their own intrinsic value. Quite a number 
of Canadians, both men and women, have been wholly 
or partially educated in England, though this practice is 
not so common at the present time, since the private schools 
in Canada have become more numerous and efficient. 
Others have carefully preserved the traditions of life and 
manners inherited from their forefathers. There is no 
more charming and delightful social life, or more attractive 
to English people, than that met with in Canadian homes 
of this type. ‘They are a very important as well as a very 
pleasing element in Canadian life. For they stand for 
refinement and culture of the right kind, without a trace 
of ostentatious display, for consistent courtesy and good 
manners in an age somewhat lacking in these valuable 
qualities. Admission to such circles will cause an emigrant 
to modify quickly the first impressions he has formed, 
though even here he will not find a mere slavish imitation 
of English habits and customs, but rather an assimilation 
of the best elements of English social life into their own 
by a people of marked originality of ideas and outlook. 
In almost any city or town of any size he is sure to meet 
with interesting and congenial people, whose friendship 
he will value highly, and in the country districts he is 
always likely to find a kindly welcome and hospitality 
wherever he goes, if he is ready to adapt himself on occasions 
to what may seem to him somewhat rough and ready 
methods. But he certainly must not expect in Canada a 
mere reproduction of England overseas. 

For Canada has a distinct spirit of its own. The contri- 
buting elements are the traditions and ideas brought from 
the old lands by the British stock of which her population 
still mainly consists; the proximity of the great nation 
to the south, which has a marked effect upon her customs 
and habits of life; and the influence upon her national 
character of the country itself, producing in her citizens 
a hopefulness of outlook of an exhilarating nature, together 
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with a self-confidence inclined perhaps to be slightly tinged 
with self-complacency. The second of these contributing 
elements, proximity to the United States of America, is, 
as I have pointed out, likely to strike the newcomer more 
forcibly than the other two, because it has to do with super. 
ficial matters. But under the surface, the last thing that 
could be said with truth of the Canadian spirit would be 
that it is distinctively American. Neither is it distinctively 
English. It is sui generis. If Canada were simply a pale 
copy of the Motherland, though it might, at first at any 
rate, be a more congenial place for the English emigrant, 
it would never become, as it is now in the rapid process 
of becoming, a great nation. Every emigrant must recognize 
this fact, or he will never understand the country or the 
people. 

There is, however, one loss which the emigrant will 
always feel. It is sufficiently obvious, and yet seldom 
appears to be realized beforehand. In his own country, in 
intercourse even with a stranger, he can count on a certain 
amount of common ground in ideas and associations. He 
can take a good deal for granted in his intercourse with 
his friends. Though he and they may differ widely in 
opinions, yet each will understand the other’s outlook, and 
frequent explanations will not be needed. In his new 
country he will be living with people who, however friendly, 
have associations possessing nothing in common with his 
own. He may make dear friends among them, but this 
absence of a common background will always cause a 
certain amount of strangeness between them. It is curious 
how, when one meets a brother Englishman, with whom 
one may have little or nothing in common, or even dislike, 
one feels that somehow this particular barrier has dis- 
appeared; and if one is fortunate enough to come into 
contact with one who comes from surroundings and associa- 
tions similar to one’s own, the pleasure is so great that it 
makes one realize rather keenly the deprivation that one’s 
change of country has involved. Naturally, some tempera- 
ments feel such a loss more than others, but I do not think 
that those at home quite realize how even the fortunate 
and successful emigrant must always remain something of 
an exile to the end, unless he has left his own country too 
young to have received any very deep impressions. 

If the emigrant is a married man who intends to farm 
or ranch in the West, he had better seriously consider 
whether he and his wife are prepared to face the isolation 
that as a rule is implied in such an undertaking. In England, 
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even in the depths of the country, there are always neighbours 
comparatively close, whether you desire to be intimate 
with them or not. Moreover, even if you prefer seclusion, 
there is always some large centre within easy reach when you 
are tired of it. But the continued and compulsory isolation 
of the farm on the prairies is a very different matter, and 
is apt to be rather a trial, especially for those who have 
been accustomed to a good deal of society and to have 
all the conveniences of life fairly close at hand. It is 
astonishing how cheerfully many face these conditions, 
but it is hard to believe that they really like them, and 
certainly the cost should be carefully counted first. I do 
not know how far the plan of group emigration, which I 
am informed is being worked out for settlements in Australia, 
would be feasible in Canada, but if it could be adapted to 
Canadian conditions the above-mentioned drawback would 
be to a great extent removed. 

Another disadvantage under which emigrants labour, 
if they have a family, is the absence of relatives. One 
can fancy the smile of the cynic at this being classed as 
a drawback. But the fact remains that blood is thicker 
than water, even if at times it is a good deal nastier, and 
one’s relations have their uses. The mother, for instance, 
will find it much more difficult to leave home, as there 
will be no convenient sister or aunt to invite to take charge 
of the children in her absence; or when she is laid by 
with illness of any kind, the same difficulty will arise. 
Women are very plucky, and hide their home-sickness with 
great courage, but they do feel rather forlorn when they 
have no one to turn to as of right at such times. Certainly 
0 drawback makes life harder for them than it is at 

ome. 

There are certain things also from the economic stand- 
point which an intending emigrant will do well to consider. 
First, as to the general cost of living. Canada used to be 
a cheap country to live in twenty years ago, so far as the 
bare necessities of life were concerned. Meat, milk, eggs, 
butter and so forth were much lower than in England. 
But prices have been steadily rising ever since then. At the 
present time they are higher than at home. My wife and 
family spent ten months in England in 1919-20, and found 
the cost of living considerably less than in Canada. Such 
things as groceries, furniture, clothing, repairs of any kind, 
books and stationery and similar articles are always 
much more expensive than in England. Wages too, which 
used to be reasonable, are now higher than even the present 
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English level. The coinage also, easy as it is to handle 
and calculate, tends to extravagance. The unit is really 
the dollar, which is often charged where in England half- 
a-crown or even a shilling would be asked for the same 
service or article. Canada is by no means a cheap country 
to live in to-day, even if luxuries are strictly eschewed 
and only necessaries considered. . 

Two other important factors must not be overlooked 
in estimating the comparative values of an income in 
England and in Canada. One is the severe Canadian 
winter, entailing a heavy expenditure on fuel. No economy 
is possible in this matter. The house must be kept warm, 
or both it and its inmates will freeze. Open fire-places are 
useless, though they are pleasant as an auxiliary and for 
the look of comfort they give. A furnace or large stoves 
are essential. The winter lasts with varying intensity from 
December to the middle of April. A very occasional ten 
or more rarely, twenty degrees of frost which you have 
in England is quite a different thing from the persistent 
cold which may vary between zero and ten above for a 
month at a time, not to speak of occasional cold “‘ snaps” 
of fifteen to thirty below zero. Only in the extreme west 
beyond the Rockies is anything like the English climate 
found. The present price of coal, whether furnace, kitchen, 
or grate, is nearly £4 a ton. My house, which in England 
would not be reckoned particularly large, involves an annual 
outlay in fuel of well over £100. I should judge that a 
house of the same size in England would cost less than a 
third of that sum in fuel. 

The other important factor is the cost of travelling 
and transportation generally. Canada is an enormous 
country, and very thinly populated as yet for its size. 
Montreal, for instance, is 334 miles from Toronto, and on 
the direct railway line between the two there is only one 
city of over 20,000 inhabitants, my own See City of Kingston. 
Ottawa, the capital, is 244 miles from Toronto. Toronto 
is 1,232 miles from Winnipeg, 2,064 from Calgary, and 2,706 
from Vancouver, while the cities of any size in between 
these points are seldom less and very often much more 
than upwards of 100 miles apart. Halifax is 760 miles 
from Montreal, and about 3,645 from Vancouver. Over 
these vast distances is spread a population of only about eight 
millions. As a consequence, the distances one has to travel 
are long, if one wishes to travel at all or is compelled to 
do so by the exigencies of profession or business, and the 
cost is correspondingly heavy. A visit to my daughter 
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in Victoria means an outlay of upwards of £50 for going 
and returning, and though this does not seem an unreason- 
able price for a journey of 2,700 miles each way, for a person 
of moderate income it means that such visits must be rare. 
Even if one does not have to go so far afield as that, it 
will be found that the item of travelling expenses must 
be reckoned as likely to be much larger than in England. 
For the same reason, the cost of parcels sent away or 
received is also considerably heavier. Extra expenses such 
as these make quite a difference to the family budget. 

To revert to less practical considerations. The emigrant 
of the kind I have in mind will probably find it hard to 
get used to the newness of the country. Outside of the 
city of Quebec there must be hardly a building in Canada 
over 150 years old, and very few of as much as a hundred 
years. When one is living in England, with its wealth 
of treasure inherited from the remote past in the shape of 
cathedrals, colleges, churches, castles, and ancient buildings 
of every kind, one is hardly conscious of how much these 
things add to the amenities of life. One has to be deprived 
of them to realize their value. Magnificent as are many 
of the modern buildings in this country, one simply craves 
at times for a glimpse of, let us say, Oxford or Canterbury. 
Four years ago, while in England for the Lambeth Conference, 
I motored with a brother of mine from East Dereham to 
Sheringham. We started early, with the idea of playing 
a round of golf at the latter place. I found, however the 
churches in every village through which we passed so 
fascinating, as much because they were so delightfully 
old as for more esthetic reasons, that I simply was unable 
to pass them by without close examination, with the result 
that we did not arrive at our destination till much too late 
for our proposed game. I had often been through the 
same country before I went to live in Canada, and had 
taken all these things as a matter of course. One only 
realizes the privilege of living amongst such surroundings 
when one no longer enjoys it. 

So far, these reflections have aimed at placing before 
the would-be emigrant certain considerations which he 
ought to take into account before deciding. But if with 
a fairly clear idea before him of what emigration in general, 
and to Canada in particular, will mean to him, he makes 
up his mind to come to this country and adapt himself 
to the best of his ability to the conditions he will find there, 
he will in my opinion decide wisely. I should say to such, 
come to Canada by all means. 
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For Canada is a very fascinating country. Not only 
does it abound in natural beauties and resources of every 
kind; not only does it offer exceptional opportunities of 
advancement to those capable of taking advantage of 
them; but there is also a spirit of hopefulness for the 
future, of intense virility and keen interest in life, which is 
extremely attractive. In Canada we are always looking 
forward to that great destiny which we believe awaits 
our country. Towards the accomplishment of this we 
direct all our efforts. While still in the day of comparatively 
small things, we have before us the inspiring vision of a 
future of almost unlimited possibilities. It is hardly possible 
to live in Canada for any length of time without becoming 
deeply imbued with this spirit, which is that of a vigorous 
and joyous youth, with its gaze steadily fixed on a wonderful 
if still distant horizon. Occasional crudities lose much of 
their offence when once one has absorbed this spirit, and is 
taking even a humble part in the building up of the country, 
For there is always the satisfaction of feeling that at this 
stage, when people are few and potentialities so great, 
every man of good will counts for a great deal, and can 
make a valuable contribution to the future by helping 
to see that the foundations are well and truly laid. A great 
nation is here in the making, and it is both a privilege and 
an attraction to be allowed to play even a small part in 
such a work. 

Life in Canada also is largely free from many of those 
conventionalities which used to obtain in England, though 
I gather that the exigencies of life for the “‘ new poor” 
have to some extent brought about a change. Domestics 
have for a long time been both rare and very expensive 
in Canada; consequently there is much less formality in 
entertaining, especially amongst young people. If my 
daughters invite their friends, they prepare all the “ good 
things ’’ themselves, and guests join their hosts in waiting 
upon each other. Incidentally, practically every Canadian 
girl learns how to run a house, and acquires at least some 
knowledge of cooking. I lose no caste if I open my own 
front door to a visitor or am known to clean my own boots. 
It is, of course, a mistake to suppose that Canada is so ultra- 
democratic that there are no social distinctions at all. This 
is very far from being true. There are here, as I imagine 
there always will be everywhere, certain social groups 
formed of those whose ideas and mode of life are congenial, 
without however the somewhat rigid class differences found 
in England. And these different groups form the different 
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strata of the social scale according mainly to the measure 
of culture and refinement, and, to a less extent, of money 
they possess. But a man is not necessarily barred from 
any social circle simply because, for instance, he keeps a 
shop, and serves in it himself, if he is otherwise fitted by 
education and good manners for admission. Also, quite 
apart from those who belong to the same social group 
more or less, there is a freedom and lack of constraint in 
one’s intercourse with people of all sorts and descriptions. 
Men meet each other as men, and not as representatives of 
different social classes. There is an absence of condescension 
on the one hand and of either servility or rudeness on the 
other which is very pleasant. 

There is also the great attraction of excellent prospects 
for one’s children. There are, as is natural in a young 
country richly blessed with natural resources, far more 
numerous openings for a career than in England. The 
professions of law and medicine tend to become a little 
crowded, but there will continue to be for a very long time 
a large demand for civil, mining, and electrical engineers, 
and other similar scientific professions. Commerce also, 
in this period of building up our trade, offers many opportuni- 
ties of advancement to those who are prepared to work 
hard. There is no lack of openings also for girls and women 
of education. Canada is one of the few countries where 
the men outnumber the women, and in consequence there 
is not such acute competition for posts women can fill, 
as the number of those who do not marry is proportionately 
small compared with those countries where the female 
sex is in the majority. 

I should strongly advise those who, while not con- 
templating emigration for themselves, are planning to send 
out their sons, to arrange for them, if they can possibly 
afford it, to get the special preparation for whatever line 
of life they intend to pursue in their new country in that 
country itself. A boy who is going to farm in Canada, 
for instance, should be sent for his training to one of our 
excellent Agricultural Colleges where he will be scientifically 
trained not merely how to farm, but how to farm in Canada. 
Or if he is destined for, let us say, engineering, let him take 
his course at one of our Universities. This will secure him 
the double advantage of learning Canadian conditions and: 
of making useful friends during his College course. The 
expense will be considerably less than at Oxford or 
Cambridge. English public school boys who have followed 
this plan invariably do well. The general education that 
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they have received is as a rule superior to that to be 
obtained in this country, and they are in consequence 
better equipped to take advantage of the special training 
in the line they intend to follow. 

One sometimes meets with the impression that English 
people are not so welcome in Canada as Scotch or Irish, 
Judging by names, the majority of important positions 
in almost every department of life appear to be occupied 
by people of Scotch descent, and I should judge that both 
they and the Irish find it easier to adapt themselves to 
new conditions than do Englishmen as a rule. Also the 
English have suffered to some extent from the bad impression 
created by those who used to be known as “ remittance- 
men,” ne’er-do-weels sent out to this country by relatives 
who made them a small allowance so long as they remained 
out of England. Usually wasters and loafers, they did 
much to injure the reputation of their fellow-countrymen. 
This practice has, I believe, now ceased, but it may be well 
to give a word of warning to parents or guardians against 
sending young men with any marked weakness to Canada; 
for if they cannot keep straight at home, where they are 
known and have friends to help them, they are much less 
likely to do so in a strange land, especially as they are 
inclined, quite erroneously, to suppose that what would 
not “‘do” in England does not matter in Canada. It may, 
however, be safely said that there is really little or no 
prejudice at all to-day in Canada against Englishmen as 
such. It is entirely a question of adaptability. Canadians 
naturally enough do not like to have invidious comparisons 
constantly thrust down their throat between their own 
customs and methods of doing things and those in the old 
country. The wise emigrant will keep his eyes open and 
his mouth shut, as far as criticism is concerned, till he has 
been long enough in the country to understand that many 
of these customs and methods which seem strange and 
therefore inferior at first really are much better adapted 
to Canadian conditions than those with which he was familiar 
in England. When he has arrived at this stage, he can 
begin, quietly and unobtrusively, to suggest improvements 
in any direction in which his English knowledge and experi- 
ence is really helpful, and such suggestions, if tactfully 
made, will meet with ready acceptance. Wise Canadians 
know that they will need for a long time the contribution 
to their national life that the broader culture and valuable 
traditions brought by those coming from the old land can 
make, and place a high value upon them. Anything that 
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helps to counteract the prevailing tone of materialism natural 
in a young country whose temptation is to become wholly 
absorbed in developing the extraordinary natural resources 
which it possesses is both welcomed and respected. The 
Englishman who is willing and able to adapt himself to 
his new country, to throw himself into all the manifold 
interests of its life, to become, in short, a Canadian citizen, 
will very rarely meet with any prejudice against him, and 
will sometimes be inclined to wonder at the influence he 
finds himself acquiring. Even if at times a faint feeling 
of exile comes over him, as it probably will, he will have 
the supreme consolation of realizing that his life’s work 
counts for a good deal more than it would have done in 
the old country, and that he has been privileged to make 
a contribution, however small it be, to the binding together 
of the British Empire by ties which, seemingly impalpable, 
are really far stronger than the more obvious bonds of 
mutual commercial or political interests. Emigration to 
Canada, as indeed to any of the Dominions, has its draw- 
backs, which I have thought it well to point out, but the 
balance on the whole is largely with the advantages, and 
the more English people of the right type who emigrate 
to Canada, the better it will be for them, for Canada, and 
for the Empire as a whole. 


EpWARD J. BIDWELL 
(Bishop of the Diocese of Ontario, Canada) 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE MORNING POST 


[By the courtesy of our contemporary we are permitted 
to reproduce the momentous announcement made by the 
Morning Post on the eve of Easter (April 14th), together 
with the special article giving a short history of a great 
newspaper and the ‘leader’? commemorating the change, 
They will be of deep interest to our readers all over the world 
to whom the Morning Post is Britain’s most brilliant beacon. ] 


The Countess Bathurst, owing to heavy taxation, has been for some time 
desirous of relinquishing the ownership of the Morning Post, and has made 
arrangements by which the control of the paper is to be transferred to a body 
of influential Conservatives, with whom the Duke of Northumberland is 
associated, and who are determined to preserve the past traditions and policy 
of the paper. It is their intention to make the Morning Post, in the presenta- 
tion of its news and the introduction of more modern methods, worthy in every 
way of its great traditions. 


HISTORY OF THE PAPER 
From Grorcet III ro Grorar V—LITERARY AND PoLiTicAL MEMORIES 


The first number of the Morning Post, the oldest of the London daily 
newspapers, was issued on November 2, 1772, upwards of a hundred and fifty 
years ago. It was founded at an opportune period. The struggle caused by 
the North Briton, of Wilkes and the ‘‘ Letters of Junius ” had ended in a victory 
for the Press, and had opened a new era in journalistic enterprise. The debates 
of the Legislature could now be published, and the Morning Post was among 
the first to demonstrate the value of this newly-acquired freedom. 

In the closing decade of the eighteenth century and the opening years of 
the nineteenth, journalism took a new tone of responsibility and intelligence. 
A group of eminent men—Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Lamb and 
Mackintosh—then became connected with the Morning Post, and gave to it 
that reputation for literary, political and all-round excellence which it still 
maintains. Poetry in tnose days entered more extensively into the daily papers 
than it does now, but the high standard set by Coleridge and Wordsworth was 
by no means always maintained. When still an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
Macaulay published in the Morning Post a poem in which, with mixed metaphors 
and false imagery, he burlesqued the popular verse of the day. Yet there 
were still great poet-journalists. In 1832 there joined our staff the delightful 
poet of life and manners, Mackworth Praed, who was the chief leader-writer 
from that date till 1834, and who contributed during these years some of the 
best specimens of his muse. He had just left the paper when there came to it 
a contributor who was to become one of the foremost of British statesmen. 
This was Disraeli, who enunciated in his leading articles those great Constitu- 
tional principles which he afterwards developed in the Vindication, the Runny- 
mede Letters, the Spirit of Whiggism and his public speeches. 
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In turning over the files for the period between Waterloo and the outbreak 
of the Crimean War, one passes in review the great questions of Catholic 
Emancipation, the Reform Bill, the repeal of the Corn Laws, the Chartist 
movement, and the abolition of negro slavery, respecting all of which the 
exigencies of space make it impossible to record the part played by the Morning 
Post. It was in connection with the negro slavery agitation that Lord Glenesk’s 
father, Peter Borthwick, first came before the public. He was in 1835 returned 
in the Conservative interest as M.P. for Evesham, which he represented till 
1838, again holding the seat from 1841 to 1847. He subsequently studied for 
the law, and success at the Bar was just beginning when the editorship and 
management of the Morning Post were offered to him by Mr. Crompton, a 
rich Lancashire millowner, who had acquired the proprietorship. Mr. Borthwick 
accepted the position, and applied himself so assiduously to the interests of the 
paper that his health have way, his death occurring in December 1852. 

In 1851 Mr. Algernon Borthwick, then barely twenty years of age, was 
Paris Correspondent of the Morning Post, and was still in the French capital 
when his father became seriously ill. Mr. Crompton took the elder Borthwick 
to Italy for his health, and the father suggested that the son should fill his 

during his absence. Mr. Crompton assenting, Algernon was left in control 
of the journal, which had fallen on evil days. During the previous ten years 
it had fought the battle of Protection against the forces of the Anti-Corn Law 
League and the Manchester School, but its financial prosperity had not kept 
pace with its political activity. When, however, Mr. Crompton and Mr. Borth- 
wick returned from Italy young Mr. Borthwick was, to the surprise of the 
proprietor, able to notify a profit on the journal. It is, therefore, not astonish- 
ing that, on the death of his father, Mr. Borthwick was asked to become 
manager and editor. He accepted; and henceforward his life was one of 
struggle and anxiety, but of unbroken success. As editor, political director, 
and ultimately sole proprietor, he developed the independent tradition which 
has distinguished the paper from other organs of public opinion. 

In 1886 Sir Algernon Borthwick, as he had then become, was returned to 
Parliament for South Kensington. When in that year Mr. Gladstone introduced 
his Home Rule Bill there was no more resolute opponent of the measure than 
the Morning Post. Its determined opposition to recent negotiations with the 
Sinn Fein gang was simply a consistent continuance of its policy against every- 
thing tending towards the disintegration of the Empire. In the late struggle 
for freedom and for a return to clean politics the Independent Conservatives, 
called in derision Die-Hards, bore a worthy part. They protested against the 
betrayal to the King’s enemies of British rights. All over the country the 
constituencies were asking the Die-Hards to organize meetings and to send 
speakers. These things, however, cost money, and it was at that critical 
juncture that the Morning Post opened its Die-Hard Fund, which reached a 
total of upwards of £24,000. In that way this paper gave to public opinion the 
turn and direction which culminated in the downfall of the Coalition. 

Sir Algernon Borthwick retained his seat for South Kensington till 1895, 
when he was raised to the Peerage as Lord Glenesk. The paper continued on 
the lines laid down by him until he felt that he had earned a rest, He then 
gradually placed the control in the hands of his son, the Hon. Oliver Borthwick. 
Mr. Borthwick’s pride in the journal he was to inherit filled him with a constant 
desire to develop its influence in Imperial affairs. On the death of Mr. Borth- 
wick in 1905, at the age of thirty-two, Lord Glenesk again assumed responsibility, 
which with splendid courage he exercised practically until the closing days 
of his life. 

The Morning Post, with its great traditions, then became the possession of 
Countess Bathurst and her family, who persistently kept before the country 
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the importance of national defence. They were among the first to recognize 
the possibilities in warfare of aeronautics. In 1909 Lord and Lady Bathurst 
headed a Morning Post Fund to provide a dirigible airship for presentation 
to the Government. A first-class specimen of that type of aircraft was built 
in France and successfully navigated to England, but here it was wrecked in 
an attempt by our military authorities to house it in a hangar too small for 
its accommodation. Not long before the Great War, when the Teutonic danger 
was every day becoming more threatening, a great naval officer at a London 
banquet enjoined the public to sleep quietly in their beds and not “ be dis. 
turbed by these bogies, invasion and otherwise.” But at that time, as always, 
the Morning Post took its stand on the safer dictum : 


For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom, 
Though war, nor no known quarrel, were in question, 
But that defences, musters, preparations, 

Should be maintain'd, assembled, and collected 

As were a war in expectation. 


When the Great War came the Morning Post rose splendidly to the occasion, 
In the opening months of hostilities it discovered that through the interference 
of Foreign Office and other officials full advantage was not being taken of our 
sea-power. The Morning Post found that by an Admiralty Order belligerent 
reservists coming across the Atlantic in neutral vessels were not subject to 
arrest. The paper did not permit the matter to rest until it had secured the 
entire stoppage of the traffic. But as soon as the passage of enemy reservists 
had been ended a fresh campaign became necessary to force the Government 
to make cotton contraband. In the end the Morning Post had the satisfaction 
of announcing, as the result of its efforts, that that article had been made 
absolute contraband. 

Before the war had been many months in progress it was found that the 
Ministry was losing its hold on large sections of the community. From all 
quarters the taunt of ‘‘ wait and see " had been scornfully hurled at Mr. Asquith, 
At the end of May 1915 he found himself at the head of a Coalition, but soon 
the old charges of dilatoriness had again to be made. The Morning Post held 
that the affairs of the country could not be successfully conducted in war-time 
by a Cabinet of over twenty members. Accordingly, when Mr. Asquith had 
resigned the Premiership, one of the first duties of Mr. Lloyd George was to 
reduce the number. There were many other questions which were specially 
treated in the paper. Among such subjects were those of aliens in high places, 
the honours scandal and party funds, housing, and agriculture. One of the 
greatest of the recent services rendered by the journal was undoubtedly its 
exposition of where the money went in certain sections of Trade Unionism. 

Here it may be mentioned that during the war the personnel of the paper 
was represented in the fighting services by a hundred and forty-eight men. 
The supremé sacrifice was made by thirteen. 

The publication since the war by the Morning Post of the private correspond- 
ence of the ex-Kaiser with the Emperor of All the Russias evoked the most 
profound interest everywhere. Hardly less striking was the subsequent series 
of articles in which were laid bare the causes of the present world unrest. 

No sketch of the paper would be complete without reference to schemes 
the realization of which was due to the generosity of its readers. One of the 
most beneficent channels into which the practical sympathy of subscribers to 
the paper has been directed is that which has created a home where the waifs 
of the Thames Embankment are furnished with opportunities for a fresh start 
in life. But no movement whose success was due to the efforts of the Morning 
Post is more gratifying to remember than that which within three weeks 
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brought forth some £30,000 for the Field Force Fund. This at Christmas 
1901 secured for every man at the front in the South African War a practical 
reminder of the nation’s goodwill. Still fresh in the public mind is what the 
readers of the journal did when General Dyer had been the victim of a great 
wrong. It forthwith opened a General Dyer Fund, the contributions to which 
amounted to nearly £27,000. The League of Help for promoting the adoption 
of devastated French towns and villages by English towns has always received 
the warm support of the Morning Post. 

The foregoing is but an imperfect outline of incidents in the career of a 
paper which has lived in six reigns, and which is every day giving fresh proofs 
of increasing influence. 


The following is the leading article in the Morning Post 
of the same date (April 14th). 


THE MORNING POST 


Many readers, we feel certain, will see with a keen sense of regret the 
announcement that Lady Bathurst has decided to relinquish the ownership 
of the Morning Post. Her decision, like many other family changes no less 
lamentable, is the result of the heavy taxation of these days. It will hardly 
be disputed that during the time she has held the property, inherited from 
her father, Lord Glenesk, she has treated it as a sacred trust, and has never 
flinched in the pursuit of the duties such ownership entails. An unswerving 
courage and an unwavering patriotism have kept a straight course through 
trying and testing events of half a century, in which the Morning Post has been 
owned, first by Lord Glenesk, and then by his daughter. There have been 
many occasions when it would have been easier and more profitable to surrender 
a principle and swim with the tide, and it is something of which to be proud 
that during that period it has stood faithful to its traditions and to its cause, 
which, we hope and believe, are the traditions and the cause of the nation. 
The Constitution, the national defences, the Union, Protection—these are 
things worth fighting for, even when, as at times has happened, the fight seems 
lost. As Lady Bathurst has been so faithful in these matters, our readers, 
no doubt, have trusted her through the rumours and reports of recent months 
not to part with the paper to anyone who could not be depended on to carry 
on its traditions and its duties, and now it is announced that the newspaper 
is to pass into the hands of the Duke of Northumberland and his associates 
this faith is abundantly justified. The Morning Post, under the new ownership, 
will remain faithful to the high traditions of the old. We shall still be, as 
heretofore, independent of party or sectional interest, and therefore in a 
position to work for what we take to be the good of the country without fear 
or favour. 

In our view, the more troublous and dangerous the times, the more need 
there is for a Press which is in a position to tell the truth on all subjects frankly 
and fearlessly, and we rejoice that as far as we are concerned we remain in 
that position. There is no interest and no party in the country which we shall 
not be free to criticize. As the name of the Duke of Northumberland will 
suggest to our readers, the new proprietors are in full sympathy with all the 
main lines of our creed. And so we shall continue to fight for what may be 
called a National Policy. We shall put the British cause before everything 
else, in the belief that a brief which includes the existence of the British Empire 
is wide enough to satisfy the conscience of any reasonable man. Let those 
who will be friends of every country but their own; we never yet have been 
able to persuade ourselves to exchange the old lamp of patriotism for the new 
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of Internationalism or to seek to put Geneva in the place of Westminster. The 
maintenance of British power and British prestige is a cause worth fighti 
for, especially at a time when our country is threatened by a multitude of 
enemies, external and internal, secret and open, who work by propaganda and 
agitation to bring about that ruin which they have failed to work by open 
war. We have no less need now than formerly of a strong Army, a strong 
Navy, and a strong Air Force to meet attacks which may at any future time 
become overt, but the covert approaches of our national enemies in the realm 
of politics and diplomacy are a more insidious and immediate danger. We 
have seen the enemy triumph in Ireland, and there is real danger that he may 
succeed in India, while in our own internal politics those who desire to destroy 
every irfstitution this country loves and venerates have gained a most dangerous 
ascendancy. There is an economic basis to everything, and we hope to con. 
tinue to draw public attention to the fact that the economic basis of political 
stability lies in the health and strength of British industry. If our industries 
flourish our political institutions are secure; if our industries languish and 
decay, then the discontent of our working-classes and the impoverishment of 
the national means of defence create a chronically dangerous situation. For 
that reason we shall continue to place Protection in the forefront of our policy. 
But Protection is only one facet of the larger question of British nationalism, 
A nation to be free and independent must be strong and in good health, both 
in body and spirit. The health of the national body and the national mind 
include a thousand and one questions which can only be solved aright if they 
are considered from the national point of view. That point of view we intend 
to maintain ; we shall oppose it to the international point of view embraced 
by the modern Liberal and Socialist, and also to the class point of view which 
is so incongruously mixed up with Internationalism. In taking this line, so 
far from being reactionary, we are truly progressive, for that patriotism which 
is denounced by our Internationalists as “‘an effete and barbarous super- 
stition ® is in reality the national instinct of preservation without which no 
nation can exist. Patriotism is a necessity of national life, and it is the first 
duty of a national newspaper to express the spirit of patriotism. 


